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AMERICAN SONG* 


By Pau ENGLE 




















We hold that life works haltingly through us, 
Using for its dark ends our hands, our hearts, 
That life is one vast movement and as men 
We are its passing and eternal parts. 


There is a force that drives us on and yet 

We are that force and sometimes have controlled it, 
There is an actual power that we are, 

Our minds and actions, but we cannot hold it. 


O splendid flame that madly makes us men, 
Drives and defies, destroys but to create us, 
Bring million-mannered life, bring single death, 

We will accept what utter ends await us. 


There is a long frontier in our own heart 
That we will follow till the last shores bend 
Blackly away down to‘the final land 
With laughter and with courage to the end. 


There is a forest where we walk our lives 
Away beneath the spruces and the larch, 

It is not that we die beneath those trees, 
But always that we march, O that we march. 


O South Pass where the ox and wagon broke 

And men fought westward through the stone and snow. 
O land beyond the great pass of the world, 

Desert or Eldorado, still we go. 


* These lines are taken from the Author’s American Song, A Book of Poems, recently 
published by Doubleday Doran. 
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ITHOUT TOO much violence to the 

fine traditions of humility, we of Amer- 
ica may profitably remind ourselves, and 
possibly our friends abroad, that our 
United States is no greenhorn in the manu- 
facture, maintenance or manipulation of 
states. 





T WAS after nearly two-hundred years 

of many political experiences that in 
1787 a Union of thirteen free, sovereign 
and independent states was provided for in 
the city of Philadelphia, the avowed pur- 
poses being to improve the Union already 
existing, to establish justice, to insure do- 
mestic tranquility, to provide for the com- 
mon defense, to promote the general wel- 
fare, and to secure the blessings of liberty 
to the people of the states and to their 
posterity. During the one-hundred-forty- 
eight years intervening since that peace 
conference of states in 1787, years of 
Homeric struggles, of alternating hopes 
and fears, of unparalleled material achieve- 
ments of the human will, people of this 
land have come to believe that their country 
has made contributions to the welfare of 
states. 





ITHOUT too careful definition of the 
word, there are certain things about 
tolerance upon which Americans will for the 
most part agree. Neither intolerance nor 
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tolerance is the monoply of any one people. 
When it is shouted in Germany, “we spit on 
freedom,” and “down with democracy,” 
when we hear of the recrudescence of anti- 
semitism across that fair land of “mystic 
philosophy and dreams,” and that under the 
leadership of a Fuehrer who, assuming full 
responsibility for the slaughter of seventy- 
seven persons, announces himself the “su- 
preme judge of the German People,” it is 
comforting to recall that next to Goethe’s 
Faust Germans still rank as their greatest 
dramatic work of literature Lessing’s 
Nathan der Weise; for Nathan der Weise, 
by means of the parable of the three rings, 
pleads a perfect respect for all religions 
based upon the principles of humanity; 
teaches that no creed has the right to claim 
exclusive possession of the truth, to stigma- 
tize other creeds as wholly false, or to deny 
to any religion its equal right to exist; and 
points out clearly that it is the duty of all 
to prove the validity of their religions by 
their good deeds. Surely faiths such as 
these are not dead in Germany. They will 
be found among the thoughtful of every 
land. On the international plane the voices 
of tolerance demand of the nations that 
they be good neighbors and mind their own 
business. 





ITHIN the borders of this country 
all varieties of culture and belief are 
permitted to dwell as long as they obey the 
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laws prescribed for all alike. It has become 
easy for this to be so, for we have had the 
hard lessons of tolerance dinned into our 
souls by the bitter experiences of the fifteen 
and sixteen hundreds when the colonial 
gospel spreaders of Massachusetts drove 
Roger Williams and Anne Hutchinson out 
of the colony, hanged Quakers on Boston 
Common for the crimes of preaching sepa- 
ration of Church and State and the sover- 
eignty of the individual conscience, and, at 
a time when it was Christian ethics to pil- 
lory, to brand, to crop the ears, to bore 
the tongues of certain offenders, executed 
witches in Boston and Salem. 





FTER a century and more of experi- 
ences with such worse than barbarous 
forms of intolerance, the people, faced with 
the problem of forming their more perfect 
Union, insisted at the outset upon includ- 
ing in their fundamental instrument of in- 
corporation the provision that the Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. They provided, too, that 
there shall be no abridging the freedom of 
speech or of the press, and that persons 
shall not be deprived of life, liberty or 
property without due process of law, nor 
denied the equal protection of the law. 
These familiar provisions, surviving many 
vicissitudes, are the protection of our citi- 
zens against unjust intolerance. The plan, 
while not exclusively ours, may be called 
one of America’s contributions to human 
relations. It rests on something deeper 
than the law. It is, let it be hoped, an ex- 
pression of the soul of this people. It was 
an American poet, Harry Romaine, who 
forty years ago wrote: 


At the muezzin’s call to prayer 
The kneeling faithful thronged the 
square; 
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And on Pushkara’s lofty height 

The dark priest chanted Brahma’s 
might. 

Amid the monastery’s weeds 

An old Franciscan told his beads; 

While to the synagogue there came 

A Jew to praise Jehovah’s name. 

The One Great God looked down and 
smiled 

And counted each his loving child; 

For Turk and Brahmin, monk and Jew 

Had reached Him through the gods they 
knew. 





GAIN, without violence to modesty, 
and with no meticulous worry over 
definitions, we of America may believe that 
our country has contributed something real 
to the peace of the world. It is something 
apparently that has been found to be a 
specific for the disease of war. That some- 
thing has not been our systems of industry, 
finance, transportation. It has not been 
our armies, ships, men, women, children, 
binoculars, knitting-needles, all organized 
for war. It has not been our roads, canals, 
farms, sciences, arts, or our cities express- 
ing the energy of America triumphant. It 
has not been our “doctrines,’”’ be they Mon- 
roe, Open Door, Stimson, neutrality or 
whatsoever. It has not even been the Jef- 
fersonian principle of “peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations— 
entangling alliances with none.” 





MERICA’S contribution to world peace 
has been directly and tangibly con- 
nected with the problems of war and peace 
between states. It has grown out of the fact, 
as World Affairs never tires of saying, that 
once upon a time in our history certain very 
able gentlemen, representing twelve free, 
sovereign and independent states, con- 
vened in the city of Philadelphia the great- 
est peace conference in the history of the 
world, and there proceeded to set up a more 
perfect Union for thirteen existing states. 
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Such was the perfection of their plan that 
under it the number of states has grown 
from thirteen to forty-eight free, sovereign 
and independent states, states living to- 
gether without thought anywhere of the 
possibility of war between any of them. 





HAT Federal Convention of 1787 set 

for its purpose the organization of a 
Union that would establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, avoid war for all time 
as between the states. The Civil War 
seventy-four years later cast no shadow on 
the wisdom of their plan, for that needless 
tragedy eventually served but to accentuate 
the more perfect Union as set up by the 
founding fathers. As a result of that Con- 
vention, we of this country have come more 
and more to feel that we are a government of 
laws and not of men, that our government’s 
security can rest only on the free consent 
of the governed, that there is no political 
question that may not become judicial and 
adjudged accordingly, that the independ- 
ence and interdependence of the states can 
be regulated, that it is possible to establish 
an equilibrium between large and small 
states and between the rights and duties 
of all; in brief, that the thread of royal 
purple holding together the frail fabric of 
human relations is justice, that living prin- 
ciple called by John Bright the “miracle 
worker among men,” that will to give to 
all persons their due, that fine product of 
exact information and trained accuracy of 
statement, that which led one Hillel thirty 
years before Christ to write: “What is hate- 
ful to thyself, do not to thy fellow; this is 
the whole law, and the rest is commentary. 
Go study!” 





USTICE is enforced only by the law, 
especially in issues between states. As 
set forth by Plato in his Republic, justice 
thrives in harmonious communities gov- 
erned by philosophic rules and devoted to 
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service. Fear does not make good citi- 
zens. The dwelling place of justice can- 
not be taken by force. It must have been 
with this in mind that President Woodrow 
Wilson, speaking at Mount Vernon, July 
4, 1918, felt moved to say: 


“The settlement of every question, 
whether of territory, of sovereignty, of eco- 
nomic arrangement, or of political relation- 
ship, upon the basis of the free acceptance 
of that settlement by the people imme- 
diately concerned, and not upon the basis 
of the material interest or advantage of 
any other nation or people which may de- 
sire a different settlement for the sake of 
its own exterior influence or mastery. . .” 
“These are the ends,” he said, “for which 
the associated peoples of the world are 
fighting.” 





HAT the principles of justice might be 

translated into terms of reality the men 
meeting in Philadelphia in 1787 set up an 
international organization within which 
states could and now do achieve their 
rights and interests without recourse to 
arms. The process is simplicity itself. A 
state with a claim against another may pre- 
sent it before the Supreme Court of the 
United States where it will be heard on 
its merits. The Court then hands down 
its decision, after which the issue is closed. 
That has been the practice in now some 
one-hundred-thirty cases involving disputes 
between states, in some instances between 
a state and the government. It is the due 
process of law applied on the international 
plane. It is the achievement of justice 
between states, which is the way of peace 
for the world. The whole plan is based 
on the abiding faith that any desirable 
peace between states can flow only from 
justice, and that the honor and worth of 
a state are inseparable from justice and 
its expression in the law. Throughout, 
our foreign friends need to remember, there 
is no provision for the coercion of a recal- 
citrant state by force of arms. The very 
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wise men in Philadelphia provided for no 
authority in the Supreme Court nor in the 
Executive branch of the government to 
send an army against any of the states; 
a fact confirmed in the case of Kentucky 
vs. Governor Dennison of Ohio by the Su- 
preme Court itself in 1861. Yet the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in issues be- 
tween states are now obeyed practically 
without question. 





HE reason that decisions of the Su- 

preme Court in controversies between 
states are now unhesitatingly obeyed is 
that the people of the states have volun- 
tarily decided it is far better to abide by 
the decisions of those nine men sitting on 
Capitol Hill, men chosen for the purpose, 
than that they should incur the ill will of 
their fellows of the other states. The sanc- 
tion of sanctions in all such cases is the 
sanction of public opinion, called since 
ancient times “the Queen of the world.” 





FEW days after the close of the Fed- 

eral Convention in 1787, Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, finely seasoned by his 
eighty-one years, wrote to his friend, a Mr. 
_Grand, in England: 


“T send you enclos’d the propos’d new 
Federal Constitution for these states. I 
was engag’d 4 Months of the last Summer 
in the Convention that form’d it. It is now 
sent by Congress to the several States for 
their Confirmation. If it succeeds, I do not 
see why you might not in Europe carry the 
Project of good Henry the 4th into Execu- 
tion, by forming a Federal Union and One 
Grand Republic of all its different States 
& Kingdoms; by means of a like Conven- 
tion; for we have many interests to recon- 
cile.” 


Our Union of forty-eight free, sovereign 
and independent states, states settling all 
their disputes in accord with the principles 
of law and justice, and that with no one 
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of them ever thinking of coercing another 
by force of arms, may be said to be no 
small contribution by America to the peace 
of the world. 





OLERANCE and peace, two by-prod- 

ucts of a long experience of our people 
with a firm belief in themselves which they 
have called democracy, of a political or- 
ganization that grants no dictatorial powers 
to any one person or class, are at least as 
regnant throughout our United States as 
elsewhere in the world. They can deepen in 
meaning and value only through the “meek 
and incorrupiible will” of our people. We 
are in a world of change and decay. 
Through it all, comforting fact, we may rest 
assured that the great principles of human 
behavior, the faiths that have led men to 
their abiding achievements, are as enduring 
as the sun. Ivor Brown of the Manchester 
Guardian, writing in The Atlantic of Au- 
gust, says the same thing better: 


“The verdict of the years,” he writes, “may 
be a hideous buzzing, a contradictory 
clamor, and a bringer of confusion; the ver- 
dict of the centuries is a clear voice, an 
abiding judgment, and a bringer of con- 
solation.” 





O THE prevailing question what is the 

matter with Italy the easy reply ap- 
pears to be that it is the same inflation of a 
will to power that permeates practically all 
the “major, virile nations” of our time. The 
word “power,” however, is insufficiently 
inclusive. When on March 16th of this 
year the German Government proclaimed 
to the German people that it had deter- 
mined to promote “the honor and interests” 
of the German nation, to “safe-guard the 
integrity of the Reich,” to make Germany 
“respected and valued” as a fellow guar- 
antor of the general peace, it was talking 
the language of all the Governments, espe- 
cially those established since the war, in- 
cluding the Duce’s. 
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F ONE word is sought to express the 

trouble now being aggravated by the 
dynamic leader of Italy it must carry 
within it our notions of pride, ambition, 
fear, economic distress, resentment to criti- 
cism and especially to interference, glory 
in one’s country, force, prestige, responsi- 
bility, an all powerful state, unity, disci- 
pline, duty, sacrifice to the utmost. We 
know no such word. But there is a fa- 
miliar maxim, usually attributed to the 
young Louis XIV, which Signor Musso- 
lini appears to be modernizing with a will. 
It is, L’etat c’est moi. There remains of 
course the question what will happen to 
this recrudescence of what the Allies 
thought they had scotched as a result of 
their experiences through 1914-18 should 
the League of Nations try to operate now 
under Article XVI of its convenant. 





HE GENERAL problem of neutrality 

defies as yet any satisfactory solution. If 
the United States should be the only coun- 
try to refuse to ship food stuffs or other 
articles to a belligerent, even if not primarily 
intended for the support of army or navy, 
the rest of the world left free to make such 
shipment, we might find ourselves in the 
position of doing violence to the principles 
of justice if not mercy. The same thing 
might be true if the United States should 
refuse under all circumstances to permit any 
private loan to belligerents. If, for ex- 
ample, a war were unjustly forced upon 
Canada, and she could not make a foreign 
loan, she might find herself helpless before 
an aggressor. To .one wishing to study a 
series of all round discussions of the general 
questions of neutrality we can recommend 
nothing better than the two-hundred-thirty- 
eight page document Proceedings of the 
American Society of International Law at 
its Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, April 25 
to 27, 1935, a volume published by the So- 
ciety, 700 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 





Italian Test of the Peace 
Movement 


HE Italo-Ethiopian dispute is testing 

the peace movement where it most needs 
testing, for once again the world is about 
to learn how far international organization 
can go. Can the League of Nations re- 
spect and preserve as against external ag- 
gression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of Ethiopia? If 
Italy resorts to war in disregard of its 
covenants under articles 12, 13, or 15, will 
it be deemed ipso facto to have committed 
an act of war against all other members 
of the League? If so will the League under- 
take immediately to subject Italy to the 
severance of all trade or financial rela- 
tions? Will the League go further and set 
“armed forces ... to protect the cove- 
nants of the League”? Will the members 
of the League, as urged by Lord Davies, 
Norman Angell and others, “express their 
willingness to combine together to apply 
whatever sanctions might be necessary to 
preserve peace’? Or, shall the members 
of the society of nations trust to the tried 
processes of diplomacy, to mutual agree- 
ment, to the gradual course of public opin- 
ion and to the processes of enlightened 
self-interest without thought of collective 
coercion either in terms of arms or block- 
ade? 

Here is a crux of the whole peace move- 
ment. Can the nations of the world or- 
ganize themselves in terms of collective 
armaments for the establishment based 
upon force? Or, on the other hand, must 
they rely upon the slow evolving processes 
of the law? World Affairs finds little hope 
for a world organization based upon mili- 
tary force. It therefore believes that the 
League of Nations will do well to ignore 
articles 10 and 16 of the covenant and 
concentrate upon the possibilities inherent 
in the ways of conference and discussion. 
Men in the peace movement talk much of 
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collective security. In the House of Com- 
mons recently Sir Austen Chamberlain 
pointed out that his country should take 
its fair share in promoting common secu- 
rity in cooperation with other members of 
the League. Asked what is meant by this 
“common security” peace workers are 
divided into two distinct classes, one be- 
lieving that collective security means col- 
lective international force of arms; the 
other that it means international organiza- 
tion based upon processes of reason. The 
Ethiopian situation is already testing these 
divergent points of view. 

There is another test of the peace move- 
ment coming out of this Italo-Ethiopian 
imbroglio. It concerns man’s preference 
for war, especially when bored by the hum- 
drum of mediocrity and harassed by the 
contumely of those who would lord it over 
him, when chagrined by the fretful and 
various forms of loss and failure in times 
of so-called peace. 

“Man likes war,” so a writer argues in 
the July number of Harpers Magazine. 
War answers man’s primitive leaning to 
violence and sadism. When war removes 
the moral lid, men become less afraid of 
social taboos and punishments. War ap- 
peals also to the thing in us that thrills 
over the heroic and adventurous. It brings 
men in close association with large groups 
in a cause greater than themselves. In war 
man feels himself on a higher level, freed 
of economic worries, stirred by the grandeur 
of uniforms, decorations, martial airs, flags, 
parades, admiring women. He feels him- 
self redeemed by a personal glory, raised 
out of his dull routine and grey monotony, 
and permitted a public release from his 
private aggressions. He finds war emo- 
tionally gratifying, especially if he be out 
of a job and thwarted by the economic 
difficulties of the times. True it is, Mars 
welcomes and thrives on unemployment, 
malnutrition, economic insecurity, bitter- 
ness and desperation. How far any or all 
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of these forces are shaping policies now in 
Italy we can only guess; probably very 
materially. 

Fortunately, we of the United States are 
not called upon to pass judgment upon the 
issue between Italy and Ethiopia. It is, 
however, perfectly clear that the contro- 
versy is not only testing the world’s pro- 
gram for international organization, it is 
putting on trial the spiritual forces of the 
race. 


Parliamentarians at Brussels 


HE thirty-first Conference of the Inter- 

parliamentary Union, meeting for five 
days, beginning July 26, in the Assembly 
Hall of the Belgium Senate in the City of 
Brussels, meant far more to the cause of 
a better international understanding than 
will appear from the most careful reading 
of the Resolutions appearing as an Inter- 
national Document in this number of 
World Affairs. It meant more than the 
fore-gathering of the delegates from Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Rumania, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey and Yugo-Slavia, all 
of whom were present. It meant more than 
the frequent and lofty references to liberty, 
truth, sincerity, moral forces. 

There were thoroughgoing discussions 
of juridical problems relating to the codi- 
fication of world law, and to questions 
of neutrality and assistance. Attention 
was given to the fact that because of 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact wars are now 
waged without the formality of the decla- 
ration. To the thesis that lasting peace 
can be achieved only through the law of 
world solidarity and automatic mutual as- 
sistance there arose definite inquiries. 
Would not such a system stabilise existing 
situations and emphasize peace treaties 
rather than peace itself? Would not auto- 
matic multi-lateral plans for assistance re- 
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quire the conclusion of more pacts at a 
time when new pacts are depreciating those 
which already exist? Would not any plan 
involving automatic assistance throw states 
into war against their will? Repeated dis- 
cussions of questions such as these are 
gradually clarifying the minds of parlia- 
mentarians upon the part that force must 
play within the peace structure of the na- 
tions. To one who has followed these Con- 
ferences for a number of years it is ap- 
parent that parliamentarians are losing 
faith in the possibilities of any international 
organization to enforce peace. 

The discussions of economic and mone- 
tary problems dealt with questions of self- 
sufficiency and international solidarity, and 
with the stabilisation of currencies. While 
it was agreed that the world economic 
crisis can be overcome by international 
agreements, the debate ranged over the 
dangers of excessive protection to industry 
in agricultural countries, the necessity for 
the control of credits, the usefulness of air 
transport, the importance of understand- 
ing and good will between town and country 
producers, certain evils of economic inter- 
nationalism, the evils of unfair competi- 
tion, the regulation of the trade in arms, 
and the like. The resolution as finally 
agreed upon is a fair summary of the views 
of the Conference to date upon the world’s 
economic and monetary problems. 

The discussions upon certain phases of 
the parliamentary system dealt mainly 
with: first, the legislative functions; second, 
the work of parliamentary committees; 
and third, legislative documentation. These 
technical matters, while of less public in- 
terest, are peculiarly germane to the pur- 
poses of the Interparliamentary Union; 
for that useful organization exists because 
of man’s faith in the representative system 
of government, and because that system, 
like every other human program is in con- 
stant need of improvement and adjustment. 
Considering the parliaments represented it 





is not surprising that the Conference felt 
called upon to agree that the delegates 
must scrupulously soft-pedal discussions of 
representative systems of the various coun- 
tries to which its members belong. 

The fétes and receptions included a re- 
ception by Count Carton de Wiart and the 
Belgium Group in the Palais de la Nation; 
a concert at the Government’s World Ex- 
position; an excursion to Antwerp, Ostend 
and Bruges; a garden party at the Ter- 
vueren Park, given by the President of the 
Belgium Senate, with a reception in the 
Museum of the Congo; a reception by H. 
M. the King of the Belgiums, Leopold III; 
a reception by the city of Brussels in the 
Town Hall, and a closing banquet on the 
evening of July 31. A Committee of Bel- 
gian ladies placed themselves most pleas- 
antly at the disposal of the ladies accom- 
panying the delegates. The social gath- 
ering at the Brussels Conference not only 
added to the pleasure of the delegates and 
their ladies, they graciously afforded op- 
portunities for renewed acquaintanceships, 
for additional friendships, and for the 
more informal but not less helpful inter- 
change of ideas. 

The thirty-first Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, aided by the happiest 
of Belgian hospitalities, already holds a 
dignified and useful place in the history of 
this effort of democracies to keep worthily 
alive the parliamentary systems of the 
world. 


Dr. Walther Schiicking 


R. WALTHER SCHUCKING, Ger- 
man authority on International Law, 
a judge of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice, and a member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, died August 
26th at the Hague. 
The passing of this distinguished jurist 
brings a deep sense of loss not only to his 
friends throughout the world but to every 
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one interested to advance the cause of In- 
ternational Justice. 

Born on January 6, 1875, at Miinster, 
grandson of Levin Schiicking, the writer, he 
studied law at the Universities of Munich, 
Bonn, Berlin, and at Gottingen where in 
1899 he became a lecturer on International 
Law. In 1900 he accepted a professorship 
in Berlin, and in 1903 he was appointed to 
the Chair of Public Law at Marburg, where 
he remained until 1921. Having been 
elected a member of the Reichstag in 1921 
he went to Berlin as Professor of Public 
Law at the Handelshochschule. In 1925 
he was appointed Professor of International 
Law and Director of the Institute of Inter- 
national Law at Kiel University, retaining 
his residence in Berlin, however, until 1928. 

After the war Dr. Schiicking served as a 
member of the German Peace Delegation 
to Versailles, where he opposed signing 
the Peace Treaty. He was chairman of 
the Reichstag Committee appointed to con- 
sider questions of war responsibility and 
the possibilities of peace. Together with 
Count Montgelas, he edited “German Docu- 
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ments on the Outbreak of the War,” col- 
lected by Kautsky. In 1918, before the 
end of the war, he published a book en- 
titled The Lesson of the War in the Sphere 
of International Law. 

Dr. Schiicking took a prominent part in 
the Interparliamentary Union after the 
German group had been refounded, and he 
was the first German to be appointed, in 
September 1930, a member of the two 
Courts at the Hague. In 1932 he resigned 
his Kiel Professorship in order to move to 
the Hague. He retained, however, his 
Directorship of the University of Law at 
Kiel University, until April 1933, when be- 
cause of his interest in the cause of World 
Peace he was removed from the staff. In 
1925 Dr. Schiicking attended the 23rd con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union 
held in Washington, D. C. 

World Affairs wishes that it might ex- 
press with some adequacy its own feeling 
of its distinct loss in the passing of 
Walther Schiicking, distinguished scholar 
and gentleman. 
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As to Germany 


N SPITE of the interest in Italy and 
Ethiopia, European statesmen are not 
forgetting the relations between Germany 
and Austria. The German press because 
of its attack on members of the Austrian 
government has led to repeated protests 
by the Austrian Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin. 
Herr von Papen, the German minister to 
Vienna, has made counter complaints about 
the Austrian press. The diplomatic back- 
ground appears to be as follows: Herr von 
Papen recently put forward in Vienna cer- 
tain suggestions of his own for improving 
Austro-German relations. He is said to 


believe that the political tension in Europe 
arising out of the Italo-Abyssinian dispute 
is improving German prospects in regard to 
Austria. It is also stated that Herr Hitler 
shares this opinion and would like to see an 
appeasement pending the outcome of the 
Abyssinian dispute. But the German Press, 
and particularly the official Nazi Volkischer 
Beobachter, has chosen this time to begin 
a violent campaign against Austria. The 
character and behavior of Prince Starhem- 
berg, the Vice-Chancellor, have been par- 
ticularly attacked, and he is accused of ne- 
gotiating with Yugoslavia during an en- 
tirely imaginary visit to that country. 
Herr von Papen, according to credible re- 
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port, sent an urgent appeal to Germany to 
stop a campaign which was spoiling all his 
placatory efforts. 

In the meantime, the new German army 
is coming in for its share of attention. 
While Mussolini has been conducting his 
war maneuvers in the north of Italy, the 
Fuehrer Hitler has just completed his first 
large scale military demonstration, the 
German maneuvers being conducted by 
200,000 troops distributed over ten corps 
areas. Foreign observers, who are veterans 
of “war games” in many countries, agreed 
that the Germans have made impressive 
progress in the formation of a modern mili- 
tary machine in the brief period since the 
Nazi government last March defiantly ab- 
rogated the restrictive clauses of the Ver- 
sailles treaty and restored the Reich to a 
conscription basis. Under the treaty Ger- 
many was allowed a non-conscript army of 
100,000 but denied the right to possess 
heavy artillery, tanks and bombing aircraft. 
Even thus handicapped, the Germans 
whipped the Reichswehr into a highly effi- 
cient force, which, for its size and limited 
equipment, was declared by experts to be 
in some respects a world model. What it 
lacked in personnel strength and guns it 
made up for in the elan inherent in Ger- 
many’s military traditions. 

It is commonly understood that the Reich 
plans to maintain an army of between 500,- 
000 and 600,000 men, which would make 
it one of the most formidable in Europe. 
It would be supplemented by the highly 
effective reserve force of storm troopers, vet- 
erans and other semi-military units which 
have been uniformed and drilled through- 
out the Hitler regime. At times during 
the past two years estimates were heard 
that Germany could take the field with, 
roundly, two million trained soldiers, and 
charges were freely made that adequate 
munitions and equipment, even including 
heavy guns, were secretly accumulated. 

The army which Hitler is now openly 
creating shows every sign of measuring up 
in excellence to the Kaiser’s famed pre-war 
legions. Provision of officers is its chief 
problem. For an army of 500,000 men, 
25,000 officers are required. Upon the de- 
velopment of a command corps of such di- 
mensions Gen. von Blomberg, Hitler’s mas- 
terful minister of war, may be expected to 
concentrate. A military attache from 
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abroad, summoning his impression of the 
late maneuvers, was struck by “omnipres- 
ent evidences that Germany is going ahead, 
calmly, methodically and unfeverishly, 
building an army for the future.” 

To what use in that future the rulers of 
the Reich intend to put the great weapon 
they are forging is the question which Eu- 
rope ceaselessly and anxiously ponders. Its 
construction synchronizes with the estab- 
lishment of a mighty air force and a navy 
that is to be 35 per cent as strong as the 
British fleet. Hitler periodically affirms his 
devotion to peace. But German longings 
to accomplish anschluss (union) with Aus- 
tria are far from suppressed, and there is 
the Nazi bible, Hitler’s epic “My Struggle,”’ 
with its enduring stress upon the Third 
Reich’s mission some day to unite all the 
Teutonic peoples within a Greater Ger- 
many and to wipe out the “artificial fron- 
tiers” that now separate them. 


Ironing It Out in the Chaco 


HEN the Bolivian and Paraguayan 

Ministers for Foreign Affairs signed 
the protocols on Jure 12, 1935, following 
the efforts of the mediators at Buenos Aires, 
the people of the Continent breathed easier. 
When subsequently the protocols were rati- 
fied by their respective governments all the 
American republics rejoiced. 

Under the terms of the protocols the me- 
diating group, composed of representatives 
of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, 
and the United States, were requested to 
call upon the President of the Argentine na- 
tion to convene the Peace Conference to 
ratify the protocols, to settle the practical 
questions arising of the cessation of hos- 
tilities, and to promote the settling of dif- 
ferences between Bolivia and Paraguay by 
direct agreement between the parties. 
Should this direct negotiation fail, Bolivia 
and Paraguay were to submit their dispute 
to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice of The Hague. 

As yet the direct negotiations have not 
been entirely successful, due to the inability 
of the parties to agree upon the boundary 
line, and to the fact that the Peace Confer- 
ence has not yet rendered an opinion on 
the responsibilities for the war. 

In the meantime, however, war as far 
as fighting is concerned is at an end. 
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The Little Entente 


HE Permanent Council of the Little 

Entente met at Bled in Yugoslavia dur- 
ing the last days of August. It is reported 
that the conferees discussed the Danubian 
Pact, and reaffirmed their common oppo- 
sition to any attempt to restore the House 
of Hapsburg to the Austrian throne. It is 
apparent that the Little Entente, inflexibly 
interested to keep peace, purposes to defend 
the existence and integrity of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The 
Italians believe that the Little Entente 
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countries have been holding up the Dan- 
ubian Pact, first, by asking that Austria 
and Hungary, in return for acknowledg- 
ment of military rights, sign mutual assist- 
ance pacts with them, which Hungary re- 
fuses to do; and, secondly, by requesting 
that Italy should make a mutual assistance 
pact with all the Balkan countries, which 
Italy has so far neglected to do. This de- 
mand upon Italy apparently originated 
from Turkey, to which the Little Entente 
is committed through Rumanian and Yu- 
goslavian participation in the Balkan Pact. 





Our Union of States in the Making 


Achievements of the Continental Congress 
By EDMUND C. BURNETT 


(Dr. Burnett has been a member of the staff of the Division of Historical Research of the 


Carnegie Institution of Washington since 1907. 


His principal publication is Letters of Members 


of the Continental Congress 1774-1789, seven volumes of which, extending through 1784, have 
been published by the Institution; the eighth will probably appear during the present year. 


—EpITor.) 


O THE minds of a great many people 

the name Continental Congress connotes 
a body of super-patriots who, at the immi- 
nent risk of their lives and fortunes and in 
response to an all but universal demand, 
adopted the Declaration of Independence 
and then and there signed their names to 
that immortal scroll. This idea of Con- 
gress springs naturally from the events cen- 
tering about the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, upon which a fierce light has ever 
since beaten, and it gains momentum no 
doubt from the high emotional tension of 
those early days of the Revolution, the 
days when Americans hurled defiance into 
the teeth of King George and his minions, 
when the colonial David strode forth with 
his sling to smite the Goliath of the British 
Philistines; days when the warm blood of 
a supreme resolve surged furiously in men’s 
veins. 

There are many however who are prone 
to think of Congress in terms of contempt. 
To their minds Congress was the supreme 
government of the continent during the 
Revolution and therefore was possessed of 
such power and authority that it had but to 


indite a “Whereas”, and a “Resolved”, and 
forthwith the hungry stomachs of the sol- 
diers would be filled and their shivering 
frames covered with clothing; and yet this 
powerful Congress would sit supinely for 
weeks and months dallying and wrangling 
and doing nothing for the support of the 
ragged and starving army, which was fight- 
ing the country’s battles and but for which 
the members of Congress themselves would 
have found it needful to scamper into 
secure and hidden places. Such a notion 
is apt to be found especially among those 
to whom has descended a persistent mili- 
tary tradition—a tradition which might 
have taken its rise from Valley Forge, or 
from the period of the Newburg addresses, 
or from any one of a dozen or more inter- 
vening times when the army was in ex- 
treme want and the patience of the soldiers 
was strained almost to the point of breaking. 

There is a third group who are apt to 
think of the Congress primarily from the 
point of view of the Federal Convention 
and the intolerable conditions which gave 
rise to it. To these the Continental Con- 
gress appears as the frayed and frazzled 
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remnant of an assembly that had long since 
outlived its usefulness, a gathering of puny 
men, given to puerile thinking and more 
puerile action, possessing neither initiative 
nor constructive ability, yet hanging on to 
worn-out prerogatives, jealous of every sug- 
gestion of reform in the frame-work of the 
government that should subtract in the 
smallest from self-assumed dignity and au- 
thority. 

These seem to be the outstanding tradi- 
tions of the Continental Congress that have 
come down to us across the years. Here 
and there they may blend into one another 
to make a composite picture, not always 
self-consistent, but they manifest a per- 
sistent tendency nevertheless to remain sep- 
arate and distinct. Each of these ideas 
no doubt contains a measure of truth, but 
each of them is a distortion of the truth. 
If one will follow the Continental Congress 
through the vicissitudes of its fifteen years 
he will, no doubt, be convinced that it was 
at no time on quite so exalted a plane as 
that on which the first of these conceptions 
would place it, that it was never so indiffer- 
ent, negligent, and slothful as the second 
implies, and that it never sank quite so low 
in ability as the third assumes. He may at 
times grow impatient with Congress because 
of its pettifogging squabbles and dragging 
delays in times when emergency is pressing 
for action, he may become so exasperated 
with some of its timid fears and its fre- 
quent failure to see even as far as the end of 
its own nose, that he will turn loose upon 
it, as did a good many members themselves, 
the full force of a pent-up vocabulary. Yet 
if he will accord to Congress a sympathetic 
understanding, a calm and rational consid- 
eration of the many, weighty, and compli- 
cated problems that were thrust upon it, 
keeping in mind the limitations that closely 
hedged it about, he will probably conclude 
that it was at least as much sinned against 
as sinning, and no doubt he will now and 
then be disposed to join heartily with those 
who acclaim the high patriotism, the energy, 
the wisdom, even the glory of the Conti- 
nental Congress. 


I 


It is not needful for our purpose that we 
should seek for the causes of the Revolution. 
For are they not writ large in books with- 
out number? Time was at least when every 
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school boy was supposed to know those 
causes with precision, to enumerate them, 
and to name them. Nowadays we are not 
quite so sure either of their number or of 
their names. It is sufficient to call to mind 
that, in the ten years following the Stamp- 
Act Controversy, the ground-work for inter- 
colonial communication and, if need be, for 
combined action, had been laid in the de- 
velopment of committees of correspondence 
in the several colonies, so that when, in 1774, 
the colonies found their grievances again 
become acute, they were able quickly to 
unite their counsels for common purposes. 
Accordingly the call went forth for a con- 
gress of all the colonies to meet in Phila- 
delphia on the first of September, and 
thither came Delegates from every one of the 
thirteen except Georgia. The instructions 
of these delegates were in brief to consult, 
advise, and agree with the other deputies 
concerning the action that should be taken 
for the redress of their grievances; and a 
few of their commissions contained the ad- 
ditional injunction that they should seek 
for the “restoration of union and harmony 
between Great Britain and the Colonies 
most earnestly desired of all good men.” 
There was no suggestion of separation from 
the mother country, neither was there sug- 
gestion of a permanent union, although in 
such a congress, the most important inter- 
colonial gathering that had ever taken place, 
it was inevitable that some sort of per- 
manent union for common purposes should 
be broached. 

The Congress organized by choosing for 
its President Peyton Randolph of Virginia 
and for its Secretary Charles Thomson of 
Pennsylvania. This simple organization, 
a president and a secretary, was retained 
throughout the life of the Continental Con- 
gress, although this was presently amplified 
by the institution of standing committees, 
and these in time developed into true execu- 
tive departments. 

The first question of importance to be 
determined was how they should vote. 
Should the colonies stand on an equality in 
the congress, or should they vote in ac- 
cordance with some established scale of 
weights? On the one side were the larger 
colonies, contending for votes in proportion 
to population and wealth; on the other the 
smaller colonies, contending for equality. 
The argument of the latter ran: Is not our 
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all at stake as well as yours? Here was the 
making of a first-rate witches’ cauldron. At 
the time there was only one solution pos- 
sible: each colony should have one vote. 
But the question was to rise again. In fact 
the cauldron scarcely ceased to boil and 
bubble, to hiss and to seethe, until it was 
effectually quenched by the Federal Con- 
vention in 1787. Throughout the life of the 
Continental Congress one state one vote re- 
mained the rule, though time and time again 
it smote the arm of Congress with palsy. 

The work of this Congress, which delib- 
erated for nearly two months, may be 
summed up in three principal acts: a de- 
claration of rights and grievances, the so- 
called Association, and a petition to the king. 
Joseph Galloway, leader of the conserva- 
tives, did indeed offer a plan of union, but 
as the plan was designed to draw the col- 
onies more closely to Great Britain, Con- 
gress would have none of it. Finally it was 
resolved to await the result of the petition, 
and if in the meantime their grievances had 
not been redressed, a similar congress should 
be called to meet in the following May. 

Quite as anticipated by many members 
of the congress, the king refused to hearken 
to the voice of his suppliant American sub- 
jects. On the contrary he declared, in 
effect: the Lord do so unto me and more if 
I do not make them repent of their rash- 
ness. 

It came to pass therefore that on the 10th 
of May, 1775, a congress of the colonies 
once more came together in Philadelphia. 

It is especially worth while to remember 
that Charles Thomson, who was again 
chosen secretary of Congress, retained that 
office throughout the whole fifteen years of 
that body’s existence. In fact, the secre- 
tarial office outlived the Congress itself, hav- 
ing terminated only about July 25, 1789. 
Almost the whole of the voluminous journal 
of the proceedings of Congress, the essential 
record of this nation’s infancy, is in Thom- 
son’s own hand. Yet the journal of Con- 
gress is little more than the skeleton of its 
proceedings, the cold bare record of re- 
solves adopted. It leaves us therefore with 
a keen desire to peep behind the curtain, to 
learn more of what was proposed, what at- 
tempted, what was said there. Letters and 
diaries of members give us many glimpses 
behind the scenes, and now and then boldly 
draw aside the veil. But too often, just 
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when our eagerness becomes most intense, 
the curtain is dropped. Of diaries or other 
records of discussions there are several for 
brief periods, but the diarists almost with- 
out exception grew a-weary and laid down 
their pens. Even Madison, one of the most 
indefatigable of note-takers, did not per- 
severe through the whole of his periods of 
service. If only we possessed for the whole 
life of Congress such a body of notes as 
Madison kept during a part of his time in 
Congress and through the whole of the Fed- 
eral Convention, what an inestimable treas- 
ure it would be! It will be remembered 
however that Madison sorely taxed his 
strength by his note-taking in the Federal 
Convention, so that we might have lost the 
man while we won his records. That would 
have been a calamity. But we can think 
of any number of members of the Conti- 
nental Congress whom we should gladly 
have given in exchange for a good body of 
notes! 

For not only did Congress sit behind 
closed doors; the members were pledged 
under rigid injunctions not to divulge what 
went on behind those doors, except in so 
far as Congress by its own authority might 
make its proceedings public. There were 
in fact degrees of secrecy; all proceedings 
of Congress were secret, but some were more 
secret, and others were most secret; and 
injunctions were doubled and trebled and 
reinforced accordingly. Nevertheless it is 
not to be denied that there was a proneness 
among members to put a rather liberal in- 
terpretation on these injunctions and 
pledges. That is to say, thinking of them- 
selves as ambassadors from sovereign states, 
members were inclined to the view that in- 
junctions of secrecy were not binding as 
between themselves and their governments, 
particularly in so far as appertained to mat- 
ters of especial concern to their own states. 
“There is as much secrecy in Congress,” 
Jay once wrote to Washington, “as there is 
in a boarding school.”’ It must be said never- 
theless that open and flagrant violation of 
these injunctions was the exception rather 
than the rule. On the contrary members 
generally took pains to keep the big cat se- 
curely tied in the bag—although they were 
seldom averse to slitting a small hole or two 
in the bottom of the bag, through which 
the little kittens could scamper abroad to 
mew where they might. But after all, a 
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great deal of our knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress we owe to the light- 
ness with which these pledges of secrecy 
rested upon the consciences of the mem- 
bers. 

The main purpose of this second Con- 
gress, as of the first, was the recovery and 
preservation of American rights and lib- 
erties, and some of the commissions, as be- 
fore, instructed the delegates to seek for 
the restoration of harmony between Great 
Britain and the colonies. But events had 
moved swiftly since the call for the con- 
gress had gone forth. Lexington and Con- 
cord had rung the alarum-bell, and the 
congress had scarcely begun its delibera- 
tions when Bunker Hill sounded the call 
to arms. It seemed therefore that the main 
business of the congress might be not peace, 
but war. 

The question at once arises, was Con- 
gress a fit body to carry on a war? Would 
it or could it adapt itself to the exigencies 
of armed conflict or create efficient agencies 
for the conduct of war? The winning or the 
losing of the contest, whether it were re- 
dress of grievances or something more, 
would in no small measure hinge on the 
answers to these questions. 

The first year in the life of Congress is 
chiefly significant as a time in which the 
country was taking the measure of its own 
mind, while Congress was taking the meas- 
ure of the country’s mind and feeling its 
way toward a definite course of action. The 
idea of independence, scarcely thought of 
when the congress first gathered, soon be- 
gan to prod men’s minds, a mere question 
at first, whispered from man to man, but 
presently finding here and there an open 
advocate, only to be denounced by the very 
men who in a little while were to become 
its arch-advocates. Nevertheless, by the 
early months of 1776 the voice of inde- 
pendence had so gained in volume that it 
began to be heard above the general clamor, 
and by the month of May had become a 
bold demand. By June independence had 
taken the foremost place among all the 
questions pressing for decision. Many fac- 
tors contributed to this end, and not the 
least among them were arguments for the 
practical and the expedient. Redress of 
grievances was a principle of somewhat 
vague content and uncertain aim. Inde- 
pendence pointed toward a goal which no 
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one could mistake. It was a trumpet call 
to the wavering: “Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.” 


II 


It is no part of the present purpose to 
rehearse the history of the contest center- 
ing about the resolution for independence 
and its culmination in the great Declara- 
tion which is the corner stone of our na- 
tional structure; that is a familiar story. 
It does however seem pertinent to take note 
of one significant fact, namely, that the 
Declaration of Independence, despite its 
title of the unanimous declaration of the 
Thirteen United States of America, did not 
create the states united. The thirteen in- 
gredients scarcely as yet formed a mechani- 
cal, much less a chemical, compound. The 
independence which was in the forefront of 
men’s minds at that time was the independ- 
ence of the states individually; the inde- 
pendence of the thirteen states collectively 
did not so deeply concern them, except as 
a necessary means to the consummation 
which they so devoutly wished. If a few 
men—and George Washington was one of 
those few—if a few men looking beyond the 
horizon of their own time thought they saw 
rising here a great nation, one and indivis- 
ible, the majority were apt to retort: “Ah! 
but that is at the end of the rainbow.” 

If it was a question in May, 1775, 
whether Congress would be able to cope with 
the exigencies of a war, that question was 
many times more vital in July, 1776, and in 
addition there loomed a question of still 
greater significance: Would Congress meet 
the needs of a central government of the 
states at all? To what extent and by what 
means would Congress be able to unify the 
wills, often antagonistic, of thirteen dis- 
tinct political entities? 

Each state, as has already been men- 
tioned, had one vote, regardless of the num- 
ber of its delegates, but some states per- 
mitted a single delegate to cast its vote, 
others required not less than two, and still 
others at times not less than three. It fol- 
lowed that if the delegates of a state were 
equally divided, the state lost its vote, and 
if three were required, the three must vote 
in unison or the state still lost its vote. It 
frequently happened therefore that a mi- 
nority of members or a minority of states 
constituted a voting majority. The path 
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of Congress is strewn with the wrecks of 
many good measures consequent upon this 
method of voting. 

It needs also to be borne in mind that 
whatever powers Congress possessed were 
in the beginning undivided and undistrib- 
uted. That is to say, they were legislative, 
executive, and judicial, all three. The 
legislative and judicial phases need not, 
however, detain us, except to observe that 
Congress eventually passed over its prin- 
cipal judicial functions to a court of ap- 
peals, which was the predecessor of the 
supreme court. 

It is rather in the executive and adminis- 
trative phases of the activities of Congress 
that we must look for the springs of effi- 
ciency or inefficiency. The President of 
Congress, it should be said, was scarcely at 
any time more than the presiding officer of 
Congress. He did not even appoint com- 
mittees. These were chosen by a ballot of 
the house. It is true that a tremendous 
burden of work did fall to his lot, chiefly in 
the extensive correspondence of Congress 
which it became his duty to conduct, but 
he was never an executive in any true sense; 
he was never the President of the United 
States. The nearest he ever attained to that 
high eminence was in acquiring a certain 
social and diplomatic prestige, with a few 
perquisites, but also with a good many ob- 
ligations. In the earlier years, whatever 
the task, great or small, which Congress 
thought it necessary or desirable to have 
done, a committee of members was desig- 
nated to do it. In short Congress en- 
deavored to keep its own eagle eye upon 
every detail of its multiplied affairs, to hold 
all the many reins in its own hands, seldom 
delegating to any one outside its own mem- 
bership the performance of any task, except 
of course matters pertaining to the army. 
In the nature of the case some of these 
tasks were permanent or semi-permanent 
in character, and for these tasks standing 
committees were created. It was from some 
of these standing committees, or boards as 
they were sometimes called (for instance, 
the committee for foreign affairs, the board 
of war, the marine committee, the board of 
treasury), that our principal executive de- 
partments were developed. It was inevi- 
table under such a system that many things 
were left undone that should have been done 
and other things were done poorly that 
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needed to be done well, and that the over- 
burdened members, who labored long hours 
in Congress and other long hours in com- 
mittees, could not give their minds as de- 
votedly as was desirable to their proper 
legislative duties. Moreover the constant 
fluctuations in the membership of Congress 
necessarily kept these committees in an 
everlasting state of instability and uncer- 
tainty. 

There were not lacking in Congress men 
who from the beginning keenly realized the 
need of having all such business entrusted 
to competent persons who were not mem- 
bers, but they were long unable to persuade 
Congress to yield one iota of its own direct 
authority. Gradually, by force of sheer 
necessity and the slow growth of wisdom, 
Congress divorced itself of administrative 
detail, first by attaching to the principal 
standing committees, or boards, permanent 
working staffs composed of persons outside 
of Congress, and eventually by withdraw- 
ing altogether members of Congress from 
those boards. The substitution of single re- 
sponsibile heads did not come until near 
the close of the war. 

The most serious of all the problems 
which confronted Congress in the conduct of 
the war were the creation of an army and 
its support, each of these problems involv- 
ing perplexing questions of ways and means. 
The questions revolving around the crea- 
tion of an army have been so often and so 
extensively treated that they need no repe- 
tition here. What does however call for 
emphasis is the fact that in all matters per- 
taining to the army, Congress learned wis- 
dom much earlier than the statesmen back 
home. With regard, for instance, to the 
term of enlistment, most members of Con- 
gress appear to have been convinced early 
in the war that no effective army could ever 
be built up out of short term militia; but 
the states had to be dragged to the mourn- 
er’s bench by the force of sheer disaster. 
And if it was that little question of promo- 
tions, the states jealously guarded their 
rights to equality in the possession of gen- 
erals. 

If any one has conceived the notion 
that throughout the Revolution every able- 
bodied man was eagerly offering to fight for 
his country, he has but to take a glance at 
the difficulties encountered in the recruiting 
business to become disillusioned. It is a 
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painful realization that during the earlier 
years of the war in particular Washington 
was almost daily beseeching Congress to 
hasten on the recruits, while Congress was 
in turn periodically imploring the states to 
the same end. Congress had no power but 
to command; the states alone could make 
alive. 

Underlying much of the trouble with and 
concerning the army was of course the great 
bugaboo of a permanent military force. 
There were always some men in Congress, 
as there were many more outside of Con- 
gress, who shivered at the very thought of 
an efficient army. When for instance, at 
the end of December, 1776, Congress con- 
ferred upon General Washington for a pe- 
riod of six months almost dictatorial pow- 
ers, to some members, even as they voted 
for the measure, it was as the dividing 
asunder for soul and spirit—to say nothing 
of joints and marrows. That fear, however, 
be it remembered, was a part of their in- 
heritance. Moreover they were gifted with 
only so much foresight as is permitted to 
mortals here below; whereas we have more 
than a hundred and fifty years of hind- 
sight to guide our conclusions. 

One of the most illuminating phases of 
this whole question was the struggle over 
the half-pay measure; that is, a provision 
for the officers after the conclusion of the 
war. Nowadays a retirement provision is 
regarded as a matter of course, but a ma- 
jority in Congress long looked upon such a 
demand as the acme of presumption. A pro- 
vision of half-pay for seven years was car- 
ried in the spring of 1778 only after a fierce 
and prolonged struggle, accompanied by 
many sneering allusions to the “gentlemen 
of the blade.” 

Let it not be supposed however that Con- 
gress was indifferent toward those who were 
fighting the country’s battles. Indeed en- 
thusiasm for the army once rose to such a 
pitch that Congress actually voted a bonus 
to the soldiers. It was on the 12th of Sep- 
tember, 1777, and the vote reads thus: 

“Resolved, That the commissary general 
of purchases be directed to purchase, on the 
most reasonable terms he can, thirty hogs- 
heads of rum, and that the same be pre- 
sented to the army, and distributed among 
the soldiers in such manner as the General 
shall direct, in compliment to the soldiers 
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for their gallant behaviour in the late bat- 
tle of Brandywine.” 

Without doubt the most perplexing prob- 
lem with which Congress had to contend was 
that of supplying the army, and upon some 
tolerable solution of the problem depended 
the success or failure of the war. There 
was seldom a time from the beginning to 
the end of the war when Congress was not 
trying to solve this complicated problem, by 
reorganizing and reforming its departments 
of supply. Unfortunately the attention of 
Congress was nearly always focused on leak- 
ages rather than upon efficiency in acquisi- 
tion and distribution of supplies, and it was 
characteristic of Congress at all times that 
it should endeavor to keep its own grasp 
upon all the strings. 

Moreover the whole business of acquisi- 
tion and transportation of supplies was of 
necessity intricately interwoven with the 
problems of finance. So long as Congress 
could issue unlimited quantities of its own 
money and that money had purchasing 
power, supplies could be obtained somehow, 
and the country could stand a good deal of 
leakage and still survive. But as the value 
of the money plunged headlong toward 
Avernus and prices soared into the skies, the 
plight of the country became exceedingly 
serious. Both Congress and the states at- 
tempted to regulate prices, but with about 
the same results that old King Knut ex- 
perienced when, once upon a time, he com- 
manded some ocean waves to recede. The 
first remedy to which Congress resorted, 
although with long hesitation and great re- 
luctance, was to ask the states to tax their 
citizens and remit their respective quotas of 
taxes to Congress. But the states were even 
more hesitant and reluctant than Congress 
had been. It was next resolved to call upon 
the states for specific supplies, that is, for 
so many beeves, so many hogs, so many 
barrels of flour, so many hogsheads of rum, 
etc., etc. That plan also was far from be- 
ing successful, nevertheless the army was 
by its means, even if by the narrowest of 
margins, kept from absolute starvation and 
dissolution. All these developments had 
their reactions upon the attitude of the 
states toward Congress and the union which 
it represented. So long, for instance, as 
the supply of money was abundant Con- 
gress was popular, and there was a continual 
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trek toward its treasury, both by states and 
by individuals. 

But the moment that, instead of being a 
bountiful provider Congress began to beg 
for funds for itself, even to urge the states 
to resort to taxation for the purpose, that 
was quite another matter. That popularity 
of Congress began to wane. Indeed there 
was some muttering: ‘Have we swapped 
King George for King Congress?” 


III 


It is appropriate that at this point note 
should be taken of one or two other develop- 
ments in Congress. It will be remembered 
that the resolution in behalf of independ- 
ence offered by Richard Henry Lee on the 
7th of June, 1776, carried with it two other 
propositions which were essential corol- 
laries of independence; one for the forming 
of foreign alliances, the other for a confed- 
eration of the states. The recognition and 
the aid of foreign powers (France in parti- 
cular) would, it was keenly realized, be of 
incalculable assistance in winning independ- 
ence, and alliance with a foreign power pre- 
supposed some sort of union among the 
states. 

With regard to a foreign alliance we are 
chiefly concerned with the sequel, but it 
should be noted that in the autumn of 1776 
Congress appointed three commissioners to 
the court of Versailles. It was character- 
istic of Congress never to entrust any kind 
of business to any one man, and this triple- 
headed commission proved to be one of the 
worst of its blunders. In due time it brought 
Congress to sit for many moons in sack- 
cloth and ashes, and not without much 
lamentation and gnashing of teeth. 

The problem of Union, generally spoken 
of as confederation, in one way or another 
occupied much of the time and thought of 
Congress throughout its entire life. The 
fate of Galloway’s plan of Union in 1774, 
has already been mentioned. In July, 1775, 
Franklin brought forward an outline of a 
confederation as a basis for discussion; but 
it likewise went into a dark pigeon hole with 
not so much as a reference in the Journals. 
The plan offered in July, 1776, drawn up 
in the first instance by John Dickinson, 
underwent many and great alterations be- 
fore it finally reached the form in which we 
know it, the Articles of Confederation. It 
was inevitable that there should be anything 
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but accord among the states upon one ques- 
tion which lay at the foundation of any 
union which they might create, namely, what 
should be the relative weights of the several 
states? In other words, should the rule of 
equality in voting be perpetuated, or should 
the states be given voices and make contri- 
butions in proportion to their population or 
to their wealth? If the states should be 
placed on an equal footing the small states 
would dominate the whole. If the determi- 
nation should be the other way about, the 
large states would rule and the small ones 
be crushed as between the upper and the 
nether millstone. There was another ques- 
tion, distinct in a sense, yet intimately in- 
volved in the question of relative weights, 
and that was whether the states having 
claims to vast tracts of unoccupied lands 
should be permitted to use these lands for 
their own behoof or be called upon to sur- 
render them to the states collectively. 

Through the late summer of 1776 the 
battle over the “great points” in the con- 
federation raged furiously. We are told 
that every inch of ground was contested; we 
hear of “alarming” difficulties, of “very jar- 
ring claims”, of “little and partial interests’, 
predictions of a “split” and of the fall of 
the “mighty Colossus”, and finally of the 
whole thing being given up for the time in 
disgust. ‘We have made such a Devil of 
it”, said one delegate, that “it is of little 
consequence if we never see it again.” 

The period in which Congress was en- 
deavoring to give form and substance to the 
union of the states was in many respects the 
most trying of its whole career. There were 
those who insisted that a time of war was 
not a proper time to devise the bonds of a 
permanent union. The reply was, if it is 
not done now it may never be done. 

In December came that hurried retreat to 
Baltimore, where Congress spent some 
months in unhappy exile. One after an- 
other members departed until Congress was 
left with scarcely a baker’s dozen to carry 
upon their shoulders the burdens of a na- 
tion. March, 1777, brought Congress back 
to Philadelphia and to all those material 
satisfactions of life which that delectable 
city had afforded them, and members be- 
gan to flock in again. The discarded articles 
of Confederation were once more drawn 
forth and Congress again went to work upon 
them with earnestness. 
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But the respite was brief. It began to be 
rumored that the British commander would 
like to winter his army in Philadelphia. 
Congress was loth to surrender its comfort- 
able seat to General Howe, and resolved not 
to depart except in the last extremity; when, 
however, in the zero hours of a September 
morning, members were roused from their 
slumbers by the word that the British were 
coming, there was no waiting for a further 
resolve of Congress. Each member by and 
with his own advice and consent made a 
swift resolve, as he hurried into his clothes: 
“T care not what others may do, but as for 
me and my satchel, we are off for Lan- 
caster!” This was of course as it should be. 
It would have been disastrous if Congress 
or any considerable number of members had 
been taken captive. At Lancaster Congress 
held one session, then hastened across the 
Susquehanna to York. For, as Henry Lau- 
rens declared, ‘Hearts were still flutter- 
ing in some bosoms”’. 

The compulsory flight to York appears 
to have had at least one good result: It 
brought Congress to a determination to 
complete the Confederation in some man- 
ner, however unsatisfactory. The task was 
attacked with almost frantic energy, and 
three “capital points” were settled with 
unwonted swiftness. Each state was to 
have one vote; expenses were to be appor- 
tioned according to land values, and Con- 
gress was denied the power to limit the 
western boundaries of the states. This 
question of the western lands was the rock 
on which the good ship Confederation first 
came near to dashing itself to pieces. It 
was on the 15th of November, 1777, that 
the Confederation was finished; on the 17th 
it was sent to the states, accompanied by the 
most powerful appeal of which the eloquent 
pen of Richard Henry Lee was capable. 
Congress had done what it could. It was 
now the states, those thirteen uncertain 
courts of appeal, which must decide the 
issue. 


IV 


It was not the army alone that suffered 
in that awful winter of 1778; the physical 
miseries which the soldiers suffered at Valley 
Forge were paralleled by the mental mis- 
eries which Congress endured at York. To 
Congress it was more than a winter of dis- 
content; it was a winter of deep discour- 
agement, almost of despair. There were 
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many anxious searchings of hearts and con- 
sciences, whether after all it might not be 
necessary to accept whatever terms of re- 
conciliation Great Britain might offer. But 
“who”, said President Laurens, “can dry 
eyed contemplate submission?” 

It was at such a time, when Congress was 
in such a mood, that, late in the even- 
ing of a Saturday, the 2d of May, 1778, 
a messenger rode into the little town of York 
and laid before President Laurens treaties 
of alliance and of amity and commerce with 
France, signed nearly three months before. 
The rebound in Congress from the depths 
of despair to the heights of exaltation may 
easily be imagined. A good many members 
of Congress had looked askance upon any 
foreign alliance, but now all acclaimed it 
with joy. 

On the following Monday the treaties 
were ratified. Then arose a perplexing ques- 
tion: Could Congress face the minister of 
his Most Christian Majesty, our great and 
good friend and ally, already sailing hither 
upon the high seas, and confess that the 
states were not yet confederated? The Con- 
federation must, it shall be consummated. 
Already responses were coming from the 
several states with all sorts of exceptions 
and provisos. Congress almost summarily 
swept them into the waste basket and be- 
sought the states speedily to ratify the 
articles as they stood. It was earnestly 
hoped that all this would be accomplished 
before the arrival of the minister. 

In the beginning of July Congress re- 
turned to Philadelphia, and before the end 
of that month delegates of ten of the states 
had appended their signatures to the Con- 
federation. Three, however, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, held back. They 
had not yet been satisfied with regard to 
that matter of the western lands. A few 
months later New Jersey and Delaware 
were prevailed upon to come into the union, 
but Maryland persisted in her refusal— 
wisely so, no doubt—until Virginia and 
other states shouid place their western ter- 
ritory in the common fund. For this how- 
ever they had to wait for more than two 
years. And so, after all, Congress must 
face the minister of France before the bond 
of union had been welded. 

However, that august body, as it was 
often called sometimes in earnest, some- 
times in jest, resolved to put its best foot 
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foremost. For one thing it spent a good 
many days formulating the response to the 
speech which the minister would make; for 
it was of the utmost importance that Con- 
gress should carefully guard its commit- 
ments. Moreover, now that the United 
States had been received into the brother- 
hood of nations, (even though they were 
not, alas! yet united), Congress must act 
the part. The minister of his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty must be received with due 
form and ceremony. For several days Con- 
gress pondered the appropriate procedure, 
discussing such questions as these: In 
what manner and with what escort shall 
the minister approach the audience cham- 
ber? Answer: Ina chariot with two mem- 
bers of Congress, the one upon his left, the 
other in the front seat. How high shall the 
president’s chair be raised above the com- 
mon level? Answer: Two feet. How high 
the chair of the minister? Answer: Eigh- 
teen inches. And then these further ques- 
tions: With what titles shall the Congress 
and its president be addressed? Who shall 
stand and who shall sit and who shall rise 
and when; and who shall bow to whom and 
when, and who shall be bowed unto and 
how. One decision in the determination of 
this procedure, we may with confidence as- 
sume, was reached without debate and with 
the full assent of every member present. 
It is recorded in these words: 

“All speeches, or communications in writ- 
ing, may, if the publick ministers choose it, 
be in the language of their respective coun- 
tries. And all replies, or answers, shall be 
in the language of the United States.” 

It was just at this time that Great Britain, 
believing that Congress was now in such des- 
perate straits that it might be amenable to 
reason, came forward with offers of concilia- 
tion. In fact there was something of a 
race between the British conciliation acts 
and the French treaty which should get 
at Congress first. If the peace commis- 
sioners had arrived a few weeks earlier, 
there might have been a different story to 
tell. But the French treaty had won the 
race. Nevertheless, the British peace com- 
missioners having crossed the broad Atlantic 
for this one purpose alone, were not to be 
deterred from seeing what they might see 
and doing what they might be able to do. 
An advance courier was sent to lay before 
Congress a request for an interview. It was, 
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said President Laurens, “under a superb 
direction and tripple Seals, the device of 
the latter, a fond Mother embracing re- 
turning Children, both, no doubt,” he ad- 
ded “projected for the occasion.” But the 
commissioners, with their conciliation bills, 
since they did not offer independence, and 
with their beautiful and affecting seals, had 
come too late. And so, as they drew nigh, 
bearing before them what they were pleased 
to call an olive branch, Congress took one 
look at it, then drew back. That branch, 
Congress decided, was not plucked from 
any olive tree that ever grew; to the best of 
their knowledge and belief, it was a sprig 
of poison ivy. It came to pass therefore 
that the peace commissioners, Messrs. Car- 
lisle, Eden, and Johnstone, returned to their 
own country, sadder but wiser men. 

From this time forth scarcely a man ap- 
pears to have harbored so much as a thought 
of surrender. “The future they saw as but 
through a glass darkly, yet they quenched 
not the spirit; they held fast to that which 
was good; they hoped for that they saw 
not.” 


V 


There are certain aspects in the life of 
Congress, bearing as they do upon the de- 
velopment, through the instrumentality of 
Congress, of a sense of national oneness, 
to which it seems fitting that some reference 
should now be made. Some of the scenes 
in the Congress Hall of which we occasion- 
ally obtain glimpses may lead to the sup- 
position that Congress was lacking in a 
sense of dignity. The truth is quite to the 
contrary. Senatorial dignity, echoes of 
which sometimes reach our ears, is a direct 
inheritance from the Continental Congress, 
which began early in its career to cultivate 
a sense of dignity, to assume its funda- 
mental attributes, and presently to en- 
deavor to maintain both its dignity and its 
honor against all comers. 

Minor instances in which Congress as- 
serted this dignity occurred from time to 
time, but one of the first cases of importance 
came in the spring of 1778, and the prin- 
cipal point at issue was whether Congress 
could assert control over its own members. 
The time was in the wake of the Conway 
Cabal, and some of the elements in Con- 
gress that were hostile to General Washing- 
ton were endeavoring to have Congress send 
the general a letter heavily freighted with 
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criticism. The debate had extended far 
into the night, and Thomas Burke of North 
Carolina, wishing to prevent the adoption 
of the letter, hit upon the plan of breaking 
the quorum, which it happened he was able 
to do by withdrawing. Congress sent an 
order to Mr. Burke to return to his seat; 
but that doughty Irishman retorted: “Devil 
a foot will I go tonight. It is too late and 
too unreasonable.” Next morning Mr. 
Burke was called upon to render account 
for his defiance the night before. His re- 
sponse to the invitation was a declaration 
that he would not submit to the tyranny 
of a majority of Congress, and furthermore 
that his responsibility was to his own state. 
The upshot of the whole matter was that 
Burke, a few days afterward, returned to 
North Carolina, was applauded by his gov- 
ernment, and was triumphantly returned 
to Congress. 

A few months later arose another case, 
which Congress evidently regarded as of 
much moment, since Secretary Thomson 
made a complete record of all the proceed- 
ings, extending to many pages of manu- 
script. General William Thompson was 
haled before the bar of Congress charged 
with having denounced the Hon. Thomas 
McKean, a member of Congress, as a liar 
(with, perhaps, a varied accompaniment of 
nouns, adjectives and epithets), and, what 
was more to the point, with having called 
Congress a set of rascals or villains—with 
probably a qualifying term or two prefixed. 
The general, in opening his defense, denied 
that he had called Congress anything of 
the sort, and further averred that, on the 
contrary, he regarded Congress as a body 
of very estimable gentlemen. But as for 
Thomas McKean, General Thompson not 
only acknowledged that he had called that 
gentleman several uncomplimentary things, 
but pointed with pride to the achievement. 
However, he took care to explain, he ap- 
plied those epithets to Mr. McKean in his 
private, not his public character. The case 
was thrown out of court on a technicality, 
but one member at least complained: “Con- 
gress has no power, and every Villain 
whome they want to call to account, insults 
them.” As a matter of fact the pains and 
penalties which Congress carried in its bag 
were exceedingly few, and limited for the 
most part to its own officers. Such an one 
might be summarily dismissed, or he might 
be reprimanded, or he might be granted, in 
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the choice sarcastic phrase of Congress, the 
privilege of retiring “in order that he may 
have leisure to attend to his private affairs.” 

What Congress might think of itself was 
one thing; what individual members at sun- 
dry times under sundry conditions thought 
of Congress and of the service therein— 
these were several other things. There was 
seldom any great competition for the honor 
of being chosen to a seat in Congress, even 
if dismissal was not always accepted in a 
sweet spirit of resignation; and as for the 
sitting, gentlemen were decidedly disposed 
to prefer one another in honor. One might 
indeed make an edifying anthology of eval- 
uations of Congress from the pens of its 
members. One or two exhibits are here 
offered in evidence. 

Just a little more than a year after the 
Declaration of Independence Henry Lau- 
rens of South Carolina, who had but re- 
cently taken his seat, wrote despondently: 
“A great Assembly is in its dotage. When 
I first arrived here I was told by way of 
caution that in Congress there were parties. 
I soon perceived there were. In the short 
space of Seven Weeks I have discovered 
parties within parties, divisions and sub- 
divisions to as great a possible extent as the 
number 35 (for we have never more to- 
gether).” 

Somewhat later the same gentleman, 
when President of Congress, was complain- 
ing of the consumption of precious hours 
by what he called “six-deep” orators, and 
he described an instance of this waste of 
time in this wise: “An Oration by Samuel 
Chase Esquire on the improvement of time, 
with the life and characters of Elizabeth 
and Mary Queen of Scots; the comparative 
beauty of black Eyes and blue Eyes—ad- 
journed. Seldom a question upon a Million 
of Dollars, seldom an unquestionable de- 
mand for an hundred.” 

The favorite political sport of our time, 
called “log-rolling,”’ was not known to the 
Continental Congress by that name, but the 
members knew the game itself and often 
played it. For instance, Cyrus Griffin of 
Virginia confided this remark to Thomas 
Jefferson: “Congress exhibits not more than 
two or three Members actuated by Patriot- 
ism. . . . It would astonish you to think 
how all affairs proceed upon the interested 
Principle: Members prostituting their votes 
in expectation of mutual assistance upon 
favorite points. . . . I will not,” he added, 
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“sit in a house whose proceedings I cannot 
assent to with honor.” But Cyrus Griffin 
did again sit in that house. In the late era 
of Congress he became its President, and to 
all appearances was happy in the office. 

Another South Carolinian, John 
Mathews, only two days before putting 
his name to the Articles of Confederation, 
addressed Governor Rutlege thus: “I have 
wrote to you for leave to come home in 
December. For God’s sake procure it for 
me, and I’ll be dam’d if you ever catch me 
here again. Those who have dispositions 
for Jangling, and are fond of displaying 
their Rhetorical abilities, let them come. 
I never was so sick of anything in my life.” 
A few weeks later the same gentleman 
broke forth in a like lament to his friend 
Thomas Bee: “Oh! my worthy friend, never 
was child more sick of a school, than I am 
of this same business I am sent here upon. 
. . . I have found the thirst for Chattering 
so extremely prevalent, that it absolutely 
disgusts me, and frequently seals my lips, 
least my conscience should upraid me with 
the commission of that very sin against our 
righteous cause, that I see daily committed 
by others, vizt. the loss of so much precious 
irretrievable time.” Mathews did however 
come again and, although on one occasion 
he put his foot into some very hot water, 
upon the whole he seems to have found the 
life agreeable. 

The appeal, in 1779, of Cornelius Har- 
nett of North Carolina to his colleague, 
Thomas Burke, then at home, sounds a 
characteristic note: “For God’s sake,” Har- 
nett wrote, “come on to relieve me... . 
I acknowledge it is cruel in me to wish you 
to return. . . . But you have this consola- 
tion: that, should you fail of receiving your 
reward in this world, you will no doubt be 
singing Hallelujas in the next to all Eter- 
nity, Tho’ I acknowledge,” he continued, 
“your Voice is not very well calculated for 
that business.” Such expressions as have 
been quoted were not of course the common 
utterances of all the members all the time, 
but that the bosoms of many members 
throbbed with just such feelings much of 
the time is not to be gainsaid. 

What has been said thus far relates more 
particularly to the Congress prior to the 
adoption of the Articles of Confederation. 
That event, it will be remembered, took 
place on the Ist of March, 1781, when the 
delegates of Maryland appended their sig- 
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natures to that instrument. It would seem 
at first blush that the adoption of the 
Articles of Confederation, whereby the 
union, hitherto on an unstable foundation, 
was placed upon a constitutional basis, had 
brought a great transformation. There was 
indeed a sense of deep satisfaction that the 
consummation so long desired had at last 
been attained, but so far as Congress was 
concerned there were few alterations in its 
procedure. Congress did not even deem 
it necessary to elect a new president. A 
few matters that were before irregular were 
now regularized, or were by way of becom- 
ing so, and that was about all. 


VI 


In many respects the Articles of Confed- 
eration were an admirable piece of consti- 
tutional workmanship. Unfortunately they 
were weak at vital points, and one of the 
chief of those weaknesses was the lack of 
power to raise money; for no government 
worthy the name could exist without a 
revenue of its own. This weakness had long 
been manifest in Congress and it had grown 
in seriousness as the difficulties of obtaining 
supplies by means of requisitions upon the 
states had increased. Early in 1780, a year 
before the adoption of the Confederation, 
Congress had sought to obtain from the 
states a grant of power to levy a duty on 
imports; but without avail. Following 
the adoption of the Articles a more ambi- 
tious plan was brought forward in Congress 
which included not merely an impost, but 
such an enlargement of the powers of Con- 
gress as would enable it to meet more ade- 
quately the requirements of a central gov- 
ernment of the states. The impost feature 
alone passed through the ordeal in Con- 
gress, and even that went down to defeat 
when it ran the gantlet of the states. The 
same device was afterward tried again; but 
again it met its doom at the hands of one 
or another of the states. Here was another 
serious weakness of the Articles of Con- 
federation; they could be amended only by 
unanimous vote of the states, and unanim- 
ity proved to be an impossibility. Some of 
the states, solely for reasons of unenlight- 
ened selfishness, rejected the reforms pro- 
posed by Congress; others through fear, 
forsooth! lest their liberties be placed in 
jeopardy. 

With the surrender of Cornwallis it was 
felt that the war had virtually come to an 
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end. There followed a collapse of moral 
fibre not unlike that which took place at 
the close of the World War. 

If it had been difficult under the pressure 
of the war to prevail upon the states to 
render to the government of their union 
even so much as half-hearted support, when 
the war was over and the element of fear 
for their own safety had been removed, 
that support became even more niggardly 
and grudging, or else was withdrawn. 

Furthermore, it became _ increasingly 
difficult to hold Congress together. As 
their pay was usually insufficient to pay 
their necessary expenses and even that little 
was difficult to obtain, members were prone 
to attend only with reluctance and to escape 
at the first fair opportunity. Indeed too 
many of them ceased to feel any abiding 
interest in the cause which Congress repre- 
sented, except in so far as that organ of 
union might be useful in drawing state 
chestnuts from the fire. When any one of 
the states had something at stake, delegates 
of that state would flock into Congress, and, 
as soon as that issue had been decided, 
they would flock out again. 

No better illustration of the waning con- 
cern for the union could be offered than 
the fact that it was only with the greatest 
difficulty that sufficient members could be 
gathered together to ratify the treaty of 
peace. Men had almost literally to be 
dragged to Congress by the nape of the 
neck. The ratification was finally obtained 
on the 14th of January, 1784; and that 
done, members one after another betook 
themselves to their own little corners. It 
seemed indeed as if all interest in Congress 
or in the union had been brushed aside and 
that indifference had usurped the throne. 
To those who had labored through the long 
years of the struggle for the promotion of 
national unity and had remained faithful 
to that ideal, these conditions were painful 
in the extreme. 

The year 1784, the year following the 
ratification of the treaty of peace, was a 
critical period in the life of the Continental 
Congress and crucial in the life of the na- 
tion. It was not alone indifference toward 
Congress that was alarming; the moment 
the treaty of peace had been ratified, a far 
more dangerous enemy appeared in the 
form of a threat to break up Congress and 
abandon the union; and this enemy stalked 
in the very halls of Congress itself. 
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On the very day that the treaty was rati- 
fied Samuel Osgood of Massachusetts wrote 
to John Adams: “Time will discover 
whether our Union is natural; or whether 
the Dispositions and Views of the several 
Parts of the Continent are so similar as 
that they can and will be happy under the 
same Form of Government. There is too 
much reason to believe they are not.”’ And 
Osgood was by no means alone in his dis- 
position to permit if not to promote the 
work of dissolution. 

Through the spring and early summer of 
1784 was waged one of the hardest and 
bitterest contests in the whole career of the 
Continental Congress, the only period 
when there were challenges to duel. In 
earlier days fists and canes had on occasion 
been employed, and the use of feet, in a 
manner supposed to be effective, had been 
threatened; but not before had deadly 
weapons been invoked. The contest cen- 
tered chiefly around the question whether 
a committee of the states should be left in 
session during an adjournment; but the 
struggle was essentially between the faction 
that was indifferent or even hostile to the 
union and those who sought to preserve at 
least “a visible federal head,” lest the dis- 
appearance of any symbol of a union should 
lead to the extinction of all idea of national 
unity. Both the idea and the phrase, a 
visible federal head, are, it would seem, to 
be credited to Thomas Jefferson. 

Those members of Congress who were 
fighting for the preservation of a visible 
federal head and the maintenance of the 
union won the first and most important 
battle, and the committee of the states was 
established. But the forces of separate- 
ism had yet a weapon in their armory. 
Some of them had seats upon the commit- 
tee and they set about to destroy it from 
within, by resorting to the simple device of 
going home and leaving it without a 
quorum. This dissolution of the commit- 
tee, which took place late in the summer of 
1784, appeared then to bode the dissolution 
of the union. But the friends of union did 
not despair. Instead they were stimulated 
to greater exertions. The hostile elements 
also, in the weeks that followed, appear to 
have been led, if not to repentance, at least 
to reflection. Accordingly, November, 
which ushered in a new Congressional year, 
with new elements among the delegations, 
brought also a chastening of spirits and a 
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deeper sense of responsibility. The union 
had been saved. 

It is not necessary to chronicle the de- 
cline of the Continental Congress. That 
story has been told by many historians, 
although chiefly in a manner to point a 
moral, if not to adorn a tale. For the his- 
torians have been wont to stress the weak- 
ness of the Confederation and the failures 
of Congress, because from these appeared 
to come the chief impulse toward the crea- 
tion of a new and better instrument of 
government. All this is true; yet it pre- 
sents only the negative phase of the history 
of Congress. The positive phase, the phase 
which shows the Congress in a truer light, 
which presents the important constructive 
work which it accomplished—this the his- 
torians have been prone to overlook. The 
years 1774 to 1788 were a period of ex- 
perimentation in means and methods of 
government and administration, and the 
Continental Congress, though with much 
tribulation and no little muddling, worked 
out many political and administrative prob- 
lems to fairly satisfactory conclusions. It 
is sometimes assumed that when the new 
government took the helm all things of the 
old Congress were done away and behold 
all things were begun anew. That assump- 
tion is far from being correct. On the con- 
trary the new government found ready to 
its hand much substantive legislation and 
many of the agencies of administration in 
good working order. Several of the execu- 
tive departments were passed on to the new 
government intact and served its needs for 
a time with little or no alteration. The post 
office department, for instance, was con- 
ducted for three or four years on the basis 
of the ordinance framed by the Continental 
Congress. The ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Northwest Territory, enacted 
by Congress in the days of its supposed 
decrepitude, is perhaps the most note- 
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worthy piece of legislation to the credit of 
Congress, but there were numerous other 
ordinances of only lesser scope and value. 
Moreover, the Constitution itself is far from 
being the negation of all that Congress did 
or tried to do. The fact is that much of 
the materials built into that structure were 
wrought in the forge of the Continental 
Congress. 

Historians have likewise been prone to 
overlook the decisive character of that con- 
test in the spring and summer of 1784 over 
the committee of the states. It is impos- 
sible not to believe, with the facts of that 
contest before us, that a victory for dis- 
union in those crucial days would have 
spelled the doom of this nation. Thirteen 
separate and sovereign states could not long 
have maintained their independence on a 
continent which still had the richest stakes 
of empires that the great powers of the old 
world had ever contended for. Congress 
stood as a symbol of union; it preserved 
unto a better day the faith in national 
unity; and that faith should be accounted 
unto it for righteousness. This, then, is the 
real key to the Continental Congress during 
those last five years of its life. 

Weaknesses and failures there were in 
unending procession. Little men a-plenty 
strode up and down the Congress hall in 
those days; little men abounded in every 
state; men who would have turned back 
the clock of our national destiny; men so 
small that their souls would rattle in a 
mustard seed. But there were other men in 
Congress and in the states; men of farther 
vision and higher aims; men who were de- 
termined to fight their way over every ob- 
stacle that the ideal of national unity on 
these shores should not be lost. These men 
had beheld the signal on the mountain 
heights, and they pressed forward toward 
that light through wilderness and through 
storm. 














Declaratory Judgments in 
International Relations 


By EDWIN BORCHARD 


Yale University 


ie THE decisions No. 7 and No. 13? 
and on other occasions* the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice has 
asserted its power to render “purely de- 
claratory judgments,” that is, judgments 
between litigants which conclusively deter- 
mine their rights but to which no coercive 
decree is appended. The Permanent Court 
affirmed in Judgment No. 7 that Article 63 
of the Statute of the Court * as well as Ar- 
ticle 36 providing for obligatory jurisdiction 
for the determination of a question of law 
or fact * contemplated judgments having a 
“purely declaratory effect.” In Judgment 
No. 13 the Court stated that Judgment No. 
7, 0n the legal position of the German-owned 
factory at Chorzow, was “in the nature of a 
declaratory judgment, the intention of 
which is to ensure recognition of a situation 
at law, once and for all and with binding 
force as between the parties; so that the 
legal position thus established cannot again 
be called in question insofar as the legal 
effects ensuing therefrom are concerned.” 
A declaratory judgment differs from an 
advisory opinion in several important re- 
spects. The advisory opinion is initiated 
by some official body, not by the parties. In 
the United States, the United States Su- 
preme Court at an early date refused to 
render advisory opinions to the President 





*Series A 7, p. 19; A 13, p. 20. 

* Series B 11, p. 30. 

* “Whenever the construction of a convention to 
which States other than those concerned in the 
case are parties is in question, the Registrar shall 
notify [them]; . . . the construction given by the 


judgment will be equally binding upon it.” 

*TIe., jurisdiction over “the interpretation ef a 
treaty” or “any question of international law” or 
“the existence of any fact which, if established, 
would constitute a breach of an international 
obligation.” 
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on the ground that this was not an exercise 
of judicial power. Nevertheless, seven 
states have conferred upon their Supreme 
Courts the power to render advisory opin- 
ions to the Governor or the legislature when 
requested. In the international sphere, the 
Council or Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions may request the Permanent Court of 
International Justice for an advisory opin- 
ion, and that practice has afforded the major 
function of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. By the provision for hear- 
ing of the parties, the Court rules have as- 
similated the procedure in court to that pre- 
vailing in contentious litigation. But still 
the opinion, when rendered, is not a formal 
decision between the Parties, but a recom- 
mendation to the Council (or Assembly) 
which may or may not abide by it as it sees 
fit. In other words, the advisory opinion is 
initiated not by the Parties, is given as a 
recommendation or opinion to the official 
body which requested it, and is not neces- 
sarily binding on anybody. 

A declaratory judgment, on the other 
hand, is initiated by an aggrieved or threat- 
ened or jeopardized or uncertain Party 
against an adversary Party, either before 
or after breach or overt act, the Court de- 
cides the litigation as in any other case, the 
decision is binding on the Parties and is 
res judicata. The judgment conclusively 
and finally determines and adjudicates the 
rights of the Parties, and is not merely an 
opinion or recommendation. 

In one sense it may be said that every 
decision of an international tribunal results 
in a judgment merely declaring the rights 
of the parties, without coercive decree. The 
adjudication of a disputed boundary or title 
to land is nothing but a declaratory judg- 
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ment, and both international tribunals and 
municipal courts like the United States Su- 
preme Court have long exercised this func- 
tion. International tribunals are not 
equipped with sheriffs to execute the judg- 
ment, and such judgments depend for their 
enforcement on the disposition of nations 
to carry them out. But it is interesting to 
note that very rarely indeed has a nation 
that has submitted to arbitration been so 
defiant of public opinion and the mores as 
to refuse to carry out an unfavorable award 
or judgment. The few cases of recalcitrance 
that are known were based upon an alleged 
departure of the tribunal from the terms of 
the submission or on other jurisdictional 
objection and not on the mere fact that the 
decision was unfavorable. This develop- 
ment of arbitral practice in a world that is 
otherwise far from well organized is a 
tribute to the strength of the judicial tradi- 
tion in history, and indicates that it is some- 
thing of a waste of energy to have devoted 
so much time to the supposed necessity of 
devising machinery for assuring enforce- 
ment of decisions of international tribunals. 
The difficulty has lain not in enforcement 
but in obtaining assent to submission in the 
first place, and along that line Article 36 of 
the Statute of the Permanent Court evi- 
dences progress. 

In theory, however, a judgment that A is 
under a duty to B to pay money or deliver 
property is regarded by some as not strictly 
declaratory. This is a matter of definition. 
But even assuming the validity of this view, 
there remains a large sphere of usefulness 
for judgments merely adjudicating and es- 
tablishing the rights of contesting parties in 
types of cases not now common. 

It has heretofore been commonly assumed 
even in private law that courts exist mainly 
for curative purposes to redress past griev- 
ances on the initiative of the complaining 
party. Insufficient attention has been given 
to the fact that courts have a vast preven- 
tive function to perform, namely, to adjudi- 
cate disputes before either party has acted 
on his own assumption as to his rights and 
broken the status quo. We are more accus- 
tomed to such disputes in international law 
than in private law, hence it ought not to 
be difficult to convince the statesmen of the 
world that the utility of adjudication has 
not been exhausted by permitting the nor- 
mal plaintiff to initiate a legal action after 
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breach but that such utility can be greatly 
enhanced to the benefit of peace and legality 
generally by enabling a Party normally the 
defendant to initiate an action for a decla- 
ration that he or it is not liable as charged. 
It should be recognized in international law 
as it now is in private law, since the enact- 
ment of declaratory judgments statutes, 
that a party erroneously charged has a legal 
interest in the adjudication of the issue 
raised and should be privileged to initiate 
the proceeding. 

Such use can also be made of the declara- 
tory judgment, namely, as in private law, 
to enable the party accused or charged with 
liability or who claims the right to be re- 
leased or to escape from a liability or obliga- 
tion, to initiate an action against the accuser 
or promisee for a so-called “negative” de- 
claratory judgment that the Party plaintiff 
is not liable as charged, or a judgment that 
he is released by change of circumstances or 
conditions from the obligation once con- 
tracted. 

I 


The first of these cases has had several 
illustrations in recent years. One of the 
most striking is the charge made by Jugo- 
slavia against Hungary that the latter was 
guilty of an international delinquency in 
harboring Jugoslav or other refugees who 
from Hungary plotted the assassination of 
King Alexander. This grave charge for a 
time threatened the most serious conse- 
quences. Hungary disclaimed liability. Why 
should it not have been possible in theory 
for Hungary to institute an action before 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice seeking a judgment on the facts and 
the law to the effect that it was not liable as 
charged? At the moment the political dif- 
ficulty of this particular proceeding cannot 
be overlooked. The Council of the League 
dealt with it as a political question, and 
encouraged the negotiations which removed 
the charge as an immediate potential basis 
of friction. 

Mussolini has made against Ethiopia 
charges of violating the legal rights of Italy. 
The privilege of the party charged to con- 
vert the issue into an immediately legal one 
by instituting a judicial action for a judg- 
ment of non-liability might afford an oppor- 
tunity to establish the truth of such charges 
instead of permitting them to fester into 
open conflict without any adjudication of 
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the facts or the law or of permitting an os- 
tensible legal ground to be used as a cover 
for political designs. At least an unjustly 
accused State would have an opportunity to 
obtain an impartial adjudication which now 
is wanting, and in case of honest differences 
of opinion it might throw a further obstacle 
in the way of the hot-headed pursuit of 
grievances which on investigation may 
prove ill-founded. Any pause to the temp- 
tation of an aggrieved State to become 
plaintiff, judge and sheriff in its own cause 
ought to be a source of gratification. 

In theory again, it might have prevented 
the current deterioration of European polit- 
ical relations had Austria been privileged 
in 1931 to initiate a proceeding against 
France and Italy prior to the actual conclu- 
sion of the proposed Customs Union with 
Germany, but on submission of the draft 
and the announced intention to conclude it, 
seeking a declaration from the Permanent 
Court that under the Treaty of St. Ger- 
main and the 1922 Geneva Protocol, Aus- 
tria was privileged to enter into the con- 
tested Customs Union without violating 
those treaties. Had the issue been raised 
before the fait accompli, the atmosphere for 
a strictly judicial opinion would have been 
improved; but whether the Customs Union 
would or would not have been sustained, it 
might have prevented that panic which ulti- 
mately had such damaging psychological 
effects on the pacification of Europe and 
perhaps from the start foredoomed to fail- 
ure the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. As Congressman Gilbert of 
Kentucky said in 1928 with reference to 
the then pending Federal Declaratory 
Judgments bill: 


“Under the present law you take a 
step in the dark and then turn on the 
light to see if you stepped into a hole. 
Under the declaratory judgments law 
you turn on the light and then take 
the step.” 


II 


The other and equally necessary adjunct 
to existing forms of international procedure 
is to enable a Party to a treaty or a promis- 
sor of an international obligation who 
claims that time and circumstance justify 
release from the obligation, to initiate the 
proceeding for a judicial declaration of re- 
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lease. In Anglo-American law we are ac- 
customed to this proceeding in many as- 
pects, for example, on the part of a cov- 
enantor in a building or other land restric- 
tion extending over a long period who claims 
that the obligation has been extinguished, 
but instead of first departing from the 
covenant and risking damages and _for- 
feiture, sues first for an adjudication of 
the current invalidity of the old restric- 
tion. If a favorable judgment is given, 
he has the certainty that he is no longer 
bound and is privileged to act accordingly.° 
So debtors may sue creditors for a declara- 
tion that they do not owe the amount 
claimed or that for some other reason they 
are released in whole or in part from the 
ostensible obligation. 

The necessity for such judicial relief is 
even more insistent in international than in 
private law. For whereas in private law 
legislatures are enabled to alter the law— 
and even the obligation of contracts clause 
does not stand in the way of necessary po- 
lice power legislation—the Parties to treaties 
do not usually provide means for revision 
or the machinery for determining when a 
treaty should be terminated. The doctrine 
of pacta sunt servanda is often abused to 
give a supposed moral sanction to treaties, 
imposed under political duress, which every 
Party to the treaty is well aware will not 
be observed beyond the time when the force 
which imposed it is lifted or diverted. The 
very difficulty of applying the doctrine of 
rebus sic stantibus makes it the more im- 
portant to provide for nations that do not 
necessarily wish to be lawless a judicial 
method for determining when they are re- 
leased from a treaty, the obsolescence of 
which may be disputed by the Parties and 
which a Party charged is thus constrained 
either to observe under duress or protest, 
or else to break and risk all the political 
consequences. International law, primitive 
and inadequate as it is in many respects to 
deal with the acute problems which agitate 
this hard world should, with the estab- 
lishment of international tribunals, have 
reached sufficient maturity to enable a 
promissor who claims the legal right to be 
released from his obligation to have the op- 





® See Hess v. Country Club Park, 213 Cal. 613, 
2 Pac. (2d) 782 (1931); Great Britain, Law of 
Property Act, 1925, 15 Geo. V, C. 20, sec. 84; and 
Borchard, Declaratory Judgments (Cleveland, 
1934), pp. 325-329. 
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portunity of invoking a judicial decision and 
thus making unnecessary the political re- 
course which is now frequently his only 
remedy by reason of the want of a legal al- 
ternative. It is the duty of statesmanship 
to supply opportunities for adjudication 
and thereby remove the temptation to poli- 
tical and unilateral recourse with all its at- 
tendant risks and dangers. Such adjudica- 
tion should cover not merely total release 
from a treaty obligation but the privilege of 
suspension in whole or in part for a particu- 
lar period, or partial release. Such oppor- 
tunity would make it less necessary to in- 
voke the doctrine of necessity which, while 
hardly dismissible in such an immature sys- 
tem of law as the international, neverthe- 
less awakens emotional currents dangerous 
to a legal order. 

Treaties relating to territorial matters are 
often founded upon assumptions as to the 
state of physical or geographical facts and 
conditions. Maps have occasionally proved 
misleading, physical landmarks were often 
wrongly assumed to be in particular terri- 
tory. When later it is discovered that the 
assumption involved a substantial error of 
an essential kind, theory and practice both 
admit the voidability of the treaty at the 
hands of the Party prejudiced. It is said 
that the minds have not met, that there is 
a vice du consentement. Instead of remit- 
ting either party to the dangerous expedi- 
ent of denouncing the treaty on the unilat- 
eral conclusion of error or of its essential or 
vital character, matter of degree on which 
opinions may justifiably differ, the oppor- 





* Article 28 of the draft convention on the law 
of treaties of the Research in International Law 
reads as follows: 


ARTICLE 28. Resus Sic STANTIBUS 


“(a) A treaty entered into with reference to the 
existence of a state of facts the continued existence 
of which was envisaged by the parties as a deter- 
mining factor moving them to undertake the obli- 
gations stipulated, may be declared by a competent 
international tribunal or authority to have ceased 
to be binding, in the sense of calling for further 
performance, when the state of facts has been 
essentially changed. 

“(b) Pending agreement by the parties upon 
and decision by a competent international tribunal 
or authority, the party which seeks such a decla- 
ration may provisionally suspend performance of 
its obligations under the treaty. 

“(c) A provisional suspension of performance 
by the party seeking such a declaration will not 
be justified definitively until a decision to this 
effect has been rendered by the competent inter- 
national tribunal or authority.” (p. 1080) 
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tunity for judicial recourse by way of de- 
claratory judgment might avoid the neces- 
sity or temptation to resort to such pre- 
carious expedient.” 

Treaties often involve reciprocal obliga- 
tions and the question has arisen whether 
the alleged breach or departure by one 
Party from a single term or several stipu- 
lations of the treaty justifies the other 
Party in repudiating or claiming relief from 
the reciprocal obligations of the treaty, 
either in whole or in part. Independently, 
then, of the recourse available to a state to 
obtain a judicial declaration that its own 
proposed act is or is not a violation of a 
treaty to which it is a Party, the other 
Party or Parties to the treaty before pro- 
ceeding on the supposition that the act pro- 
posed or consummated constitutes in real- 
ity a breach and discharges them from the 
performance of further obligations under 
the treaty, should in turn have the privilege 
of seeking a judicial declaration to the ef- 
fect that the disputed act is in fact a breach 
and that it warrants discharge of the peti- 
tioning state from further obligations under 
the treaty in whole or in part.® 





7 Article 29 of the same draft convention reads: 


ARTICLE 29. ERROR 


“(a) A treaty entered into upon an assumption 
as to the existence of a state of facts, the assumed 
existence of which was envisaged by the parties as 
a determining factor moving them to undertake the 
obligations stipulated, may be declared by a com- 
petent international tribunal or authority not to be 
binding on the parties, when it is discovered that 
the state of facts did not exist at the time the 
treaty was entered into. 

“(b) Pending agreement by the parties upon 
and decision by a competent international tribunal 
or authority, the party which seeks such a declara- 
tion may provisionally suspend performance of its 
obligations under the treaty. 

“(c) A provisional suspension of performance 
by the party seeking such a declaration will not 
be justified definitively until a decision to this 
effect has been rendered by the competent inter- 
national tribunal or authority.” (p. 1110) 


5 Article 27 of the same draft convention reads: 
ARTICLE 27. VIOLATION OF TREATY OBLIGATIONS 


“(a) If a State fails to carry out in good faith 
its obligations under a treaty, any other party to 
the treaty, acting within a reasonable time after 
the failure, may seek from a competent interna- 
tional tribunal or authority a declaration to the 
effect that the treaty has ceased to be binding 
upon it in the sense of calling for further perform- 
ance with respect to such State. 

“(b) Pending agreement by the parties upon 
and decision by a competent international tribunal 
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It is very often difficult to tell whether a 
particular act or interpretation given to a 
treaty does in fact constitute a breach and 
what its legal effect may be. Many un- 
toward consequences could be avoided by 
establishing definitely that it is a breach 
and that certain consequences follow, be- 
fore first unilaterally acting on the precar- 
ious assumptions involved and then discov- 
ering that an error had been made and that 
political and other consequences must then 
be faced. During the European War of 
1914 many English firms found it important 
to obtain a judicial construction of their 
long-term contracts with German firms to 
determine whether the war had terminated 
the contracts and released them entirely 
from, or merely suspended during the pe- 
riod of the war, obligations which would 
have to be resumed in normal course when 
the war was over. Upon the answer to the 
question of construction propounded de- 
pended the plans of the plaintiffs for the 
conduct of their post-war business and it 
was important that they be not left in sus- 
pense but know with authoritative accur- 
acy their legal position toward the German 





or authority, a party which seeks such a declara- 
tion may provisionally suspend performance of its 
obligations under the treaty vis-a-vis the State 
charged with failure. 

“(c) A provisional suspension of performance 
by the party seeking such a declaration will not 
be justified definitively until a decision to this 
effect has been rendered by a competent interna- 
tional tribunal or authority.” (Pp. 1061, 1078, 
1079.) 


°Ertel Bieber & Co. v. Rio Tuito Co. (C.A.) 
[1918] A.C. 260; Zinc Corp. v. Hersch, (C.A.) 
[1916] 1 K.B. 541; Hugh Stevenson & Sons v. Akt. 
fiir Cartonnagen-Industrie (H.L.) [1918] A.C. 
239. Borchard, op. cit., 319. 
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defendants. The British Parliament had 
assisted this judicial function by providing 
in the Legal Proceedings Against Enemies 
Act (1915) that a British subject or cor- 
poration might claim a declaration against 
an enemy subject or corporation under sub- 
stituted service of process “as to the effect 
of the war on rights or liabilities under a 
contract entered into before the war”. In 
a rapidly changing world new developments 
of all kinds have effect on treaties bilateral 
and multilateral, the exact scope, nature and 
legal consequences of which it is difficult to 
establish and which at all events it is un- 
wise to endeavor unilaterally to determine. 
It should be possible in all such cases for 
any of the parties placed in doubt, difficulty 
or jeopardy by such a possibly operative 
fact, to obtain the assurance against all 
other interested parties of a judicial deciara- 
tion substituting certainty for uncertainty 
and clarity for doubt and jeopardy. 

These few illustrations of the function 
of the declaratory judgment in international 
relations will have indicated a considerable 
scope for the further usefulness of interna- 
tional tribunals in the construction and in- 
terpretation of treaties and other forms of 
obligation, so as (1) to prevent unnecessary 
and undesirable breaches of international 
obligations now frequently invited in ignor- 
ance of the true legal position and in default 
of opportunity for establishing the facts, 
and so as (2) to render unnecessary the risks 
of unilateral action on supposed rights. It 
may be hoped that time will disclose even 
further opportunities for the substitution 
of certainty for doubt and of authority for 
inference so as to enlarge the scope of legal 
control and proportionately narrow the area 
of political action. 











A Reciprocal Trade Agreement with 
the Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 


By STELLA K. MARGOLD 


TRADE agreement with the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics presents 
problems of a somewhat different character 
from those involved in similar agreements 
between the United States and any other 
country. The bulk of Soviet imports of 
both durable and consumers’ goods, either 
for direct government use or for popular 
consumption, are on account of the govern- 
ment instead of on account of private par- 
ties. In the United States on the other 
hand imports are entirely on the account of 
private parties. This makes it necessary to 
base the agreement on quota purchases on 
the part of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and on tariff concessions and 
trade ratio on the part of the United States. 
Quotas are concrete. We can forecast 
their effect with a considerable degree of ac- 
curacy. ‘Tariff concessions are valuable or 
not to the government receiving them ac- 
cording as trade is more or less active in the 
United States or as our industries develop 
in definite directions. For example, an in- 
crease in the consumption or in the produc- 
tion of capital goods might give a different 
value to these concessions from an increase 
in production of consumers’ goods unaccom- 
panied by an increase of capital goods. 


I 


Considered strictly from the American 
point of view, is it possible and desirable 
then for the United States to enter into 
any kind of a reciprocal trade agreement 
with the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics? 

Any intelligent answer to this question 
requires first of course something of an ex- 
amination of our government’s policies as 
established by law and practice; secondly, 
we have then to correlate existing laws and 
practices with the facts. 

The outstanding provisions of the 1934 
amendment to the Tariff Bill of 1930 are 
the privileges granted the President of the 
United States to enter into commercial 
agreements with foreign nations and in con- 


nection with such agreements to increase or 
lower tariffs not more than 50 per cent. 

In the consideration of reciprocal agree- 
ments with other countries, there are cer- 
tain American policies which must be borne 
in mind. For example, there are those prac- 
tices thought necessary to a national econ- 
omy, such as tariffs, and there is the doc- 
trine of most-favored-nation treatment, 
both apparently to be continued in theory 
and practice. 

The United States has since its begin- 
nings maintained a combination policy of 
economic nationalism and at the same time 
of international trade; the former by pro- 
tective tariffs and the latter by commercial 
dealings with foreign nations. Even dur- 
ing the debates in the Continental Con- 
gress, 1774-1779, though some objections 
to encouraging foreign trade were raised by 
a group of persons living in the region of 
the Mississippi Basin, the conclusion ar- 
rived at was that we must continue to fos- 
ter international trade. Our term “‘isola- 
tion” has never referred to international 
trade, but rather to a policy of neutrality— 
a policy of avoiding entanglements in future 
European wars—a policy of isolation in in- 
ternational politics. The instructions to our 
Commissioners abroad during our very 
early history were to make commercial 
agreements with as many countries as pos- 
sible. The first of these was the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce with France in 1778. 

The need for tariffs was urged in 1787 by 
Alexander Hamilton in the Federalist. His 
policy was adopted and has been continued 
to this day. With modifications here and 
there, it may be assumed that it will 
continue to be followed, for our tariffs, 
within limits, do tend to limit our imports 
of foreign goods and thus to increase our 
processes of production. Just now, how- 
ever, there is an apparent agreement that 
some readjustments are needed, entailing 


1 Journals of the Continental Congress, Madi- 
son Debates, Library of Congress edition. 
? Op. cit., volume XV, 1110. 
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certain mutual concessions. In making 
these arrangements we shall probably con- 
tinue our endeavors to maintain our national 
economy and at the same time to encourage 
our foreign trade in a number of ways. 


II 


There are certain special arrangements 
that enter into trade agreements, depending 
upon the particular difficulties involved. 
While it is possible we may be asked to 
make certain tariff adjustments to facili- 
tate the importation of certain Soviet com- 
modities, the subject of tariffs will not play 
a part in the concessions granted by the 
Soviet Union, as the government will be 
the sole importer. 

A policy maintained by the United States 
since our first commercial treaty,*® is known 
as “most-favored-nation treatment.” This 
doctrine imposes the same tariff on imports, 
irrespective of their country of origin, ex- 
cept in the case of Cuba, which gets a 20 
per cent preference. 

The United States Tariff Commission de- 
fines most-favored-nation treatment as “a 
pledge of non-discrimination against the 
commerce of the other party to the treaty, 
or a pledge to make the other party equally 
favored with any third country.” The pur- 
poses of this clause in a commercial treaty 
are to do away with discriminations and to 
obtain commercial advantages. 

At first it appears from an analysis of 
this principle that tariff bargaining would 
not be practical if most-favored-nation 
treatment were to be maintained. Dr. B. B. 
Wallace of the Tariff Commission, however, 
in an article on “Tariff Bargaining’’,* states, 
“The reconciliation of tariff bargaining 
with unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment is accomplished by one very 
simple formula—namely, ordinarily no con- 
cession is made to any country except in re- 
spect of articles imported chiefly from that 
country.” * He maintains that in spite of 
all talk of national sufficiency there is still 
specialization, and that some countries are 
sure to be either large exporters or large 
importers of certain particular commodi- 
ties, and that third parties will remain un- 
important exporters or importers of such 
products. Hence there is no irreconcilable 
conflict between the most-favored-nation 
principle and special trade agreements. 


*The Treaty of Amity and Commerce with 
France, 1778. 
“Foreign Affairs, July, 1933, 624. 
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We have seen that certain practices in 
our international trade are established by 
laws and customs; but without violence 
either to the laws or to the customs, there 
are certain commodities in American- 
U. S. S. R. trade which lend themselves 
readily to preferential treatment through 
special trade agreements. 

Observe, for example, the balance of 
visible trade between the two countries for 
the past two years, and the types of com- 
modities involved: 


Imports from U.S. S. R., 1933...... $11,347,004 
Exports to U. S. S. R., 1933 8,660,907 
Imports from U. S. S. R., 1934 $12,338,000 
Exports to U. S. S. R., 1934.. . 14,831,781 


The U.S.S. R. purchased from us during 
1933 and 1934 the following types of com- 
modities: 

Animal and vegetable products, edible and in- 
edible; raw cotton; non-metallic minerals; metals; 
machinery, industrial and agricultural; automo- 
biles and vehicles; aircraft and accessories; office 
appliances; chemicals; and miscellaneous products 
as books, household and personal effects, cameras, 
motion-picture films, scientific instruments, wood 
and paper, et cetera. 


We purchased from the U. S. S. R. dur- 
ing 1933 and 1934 the following types of 
commodities: 

Animal and vegetable products, edible and in- 
edible; raw and manufactured textile products 
(mainly flax, hemp and linen); chemicals; metals 
(metallic and non-metallic minerals); miscellane- 
ous products, as films, toys, books, and works of 
art, et cetera. 


Soviet imports of capital goods (heavy 
machinery, et cetera) have represented ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of her total im- 
ports during the past five years or more. 
The capital goods industries here in the 
United States have suffered most during 
the depression. In 1930 we sold the Soviet 
Republics more machinery than any other 
nation; but since then many of her pur- 
chases have been shifted to Germany, 
Britain, Sweden, Italy and other countries. 
Under special trade agreements with these 
countries the business has tended to shift 
away from the United States. However, 
during the present year our sales of ma- 
chinery to the Soviet Union have more than 
doubled those of the same period in 1934. 
While we much need her purchases of 
heavy equipment, there are additional con- 
cessions which might profitably be arranged. 

The Soviet Union at first thought she 
could be self-sufficient by controlling the 
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manufacture of consumers’ goods as well 
as industrial and agricultural machinery 
and implements. But very few consumers’ 
goods were manufactured before 1917 
within the country, and it has been difficult 
to pay much attention to such production 
at the same time she was placing so much 
stress upon home production of machinery 
and agricultural implements. Then again 
it is a long and difficult process to change 
an agricultural nation into an industrial na- 
tion. Accordingly the population has had 
to put up with poorly made materials, such 
as fabrics and wearing apparel, and to pay 
exorbitant prices even for them. 

A policy originally adopted by the Soviet 
Republics was to exclude foreign apparel 
and accessories, especially those which 
might be considered “bourgeois.” Women 
were expected to give up their femininity 
and thus to do away with styles, cosmetics 
and perfume. But during the past year the 
Union has announced a change of policy. 
Style shows are now the vogue. It is pos- 
sible therefore that the U. S. S. R. may be 
led to increase her imports of American- 
made consumers’ goods, especially for con- 
cessions we might grant to her. 

In the past even essential consumers’ 
goods were ruled out in order to purchase 
the requirements for a capital-goods indus- 
trialization program. Should the progress 
of this program bring about a need for a 
reduction of durable-goods imports,° con- 
sumers’ goods will no doubt play an in- 
creasing role. Before the war, 62 per cent 
of the Soviet Republics’ imports represented 
consumers’ goods. Today they represent 
only 10 per cent of the total imports. In- 
asmuch as the government is theoretically 
the sole importer, the Soviet Union has 
merely to decide to increase her imports of 
certain commodities. High tariffs on con 
sumers’ goods exist only for private im- 
porters. 

There is no doubt that the U. S. S. R. can 
use very many of our products; but with 
her policy of becoming increasingly indus- 
trial, what can we purchase from her with- 
out prejudice to our national economy and 
to our laws and practices? 


III 


Under our present economic conditions it 
is probably inadvisable to increase mater- 


® Les Perspective du Commerce Extérieur Sovié- 
tique, in Revue Politique et Praliamentaire, Jan- 
uary 10, 1935, p. 142. 
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ially our present type of imports from the 
Soviet Union, except in the mineral field. 
Studies of the Republics’ available minerals 
were made during Tzarist days, but the 
more recent ones are more complete. Most 
of the mines, it is clear, have not yet been 
exploited. From recent investigations it 
is apparent that the Soviet Union can sup- 
ply us with many minerals upon which we 
are dependent, minerals which we have not 
yet purchased from her. 

The question has been raised how—under 
our present system of private initiative— 
we could get Americans who are now buy- 
ing elsewhere to shift their purchases to 
another country. This can be done either 
by the lowered prices the Union might offer, 
or through facilities offered by private 
banks or the Export-Import Bank, which 
could grant special credits in favor of pur- 
chases of Soviet minerals. Some months 
ago the New York Times announced that 
a group of New York bankers intended to 
follow such a policy for the purchasers of 
German goods. Then again, the Soviet 
Union is too anxious for foreign trade in 
order to maintain her internal policy, to 
demand higher prices than other countries. 

According to recent geological surveys, 
the minerals which are plentifully available 
in the U. S. S. R., with the exception of 
gold and silver,® are here divided into four 
classifications in the light of our national 
economy and tariff. 


I. Minerals imported duty-free which we 
can produce in sufficient quantities for 
our needs: 


Boron 

Fluorite 

Iron Ore (our available resources are being 
rapidly reduced; the iron content is very 
low.) 

Magnesium Salts 

Mineral Wax 

Potash 


II. Minerals imported duty-free which we 
produce in insufficient quantities or 
not at all: 


Chromium Ore (metals and alloys are duti- 
able) 


® These do not raise the problem of tariff ad- 
justment as they are imported largely as bankers’ 
exchange or as a by-product of base metal smelt- 
ing. These are not imported as a commodity, but 
as a standard of value. The importation or ex- 
portation is therefore mainly a problem of ex- 
change control. 
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Cobalt Ore (compounds are dutiable) 
odine * ; 
Iron Ore (of high ore content and high 


grade) 

Nickel Ore ® (alloys and manufactures duti- 
able) 

Platinum (manufactures dutiable) 

Radium and Uranium 

Tin 

Vanadium ° 


III. Imported dutiable minerals which we 
can produce in sufficient quantities: 


Arsenic (white arsenic dutiable) 
Bromine 

Cadmium 

Copper 

Glauber’s Salt *° 

Graphite. (amorphous variety only)” 
Lithium * 

Magnesite * 

Magnesium Alloys * 

Mercury “ 

Mica (moscovite variety only) 
Molybdenum 

Phosphates * 

Salt (shipped in ballast) 

Talc (cheaper varieties only) 
Zinc 


IV. Imported dutiable minerals which we 
produce in insufficient quantities or not 
at all: 


Aluminum Ore (bauxite) 
Antimony 

Asbestos 

Barite and Barium Products 
Beryllium 

Bismuth 

Graphite * (crystalline and lump) 
Lithium 

Manganese 

Mica (phlogopite and biotite) 
Talc (mostly of high grade) 
Thorium and Zirconium 
Titanium ” 

Tungsten 


From the foregoing division, it would fol- 
low that those minerals listed under titles 
II and IV might most advantageously be 
imported from the U. S.'S. R. to the extent 
the Union could provide them and to the 
extent that such shift of imports will not 
interfere disadvantageously in our trade 
relations with other countries. It is there- 
fore of interest to know to what degree 
these are already imported from the Soviet 
Republics as compared with the total im- 
ports from all countries. Inasmuch as the 
1932 import statistics form a more con- 
servative basis for the consideration of a 
reciprocal trade agreement, these were used 
in preference to the more up-to-date figures. 


IV 


United States Imports from the U.S.S. R. as Com- 
pared with Total Imports of Minerals Duty-Free 
and Insufficiently Produced Here: 


1932—Value in Dollars 


Imports 
; from Total 
Mineral U.S.S.R. Imports 

SA Oe $51,710 $1,625,733 
RSE SE ee 8 2 160,441 
cL hcscksadaebeedaneaee” daeciaia 2,225,930 
I 55.5. dws bdcarwe ~-. 856,778 1,539,374 
Nickel Ore#® ............ a Sakata 4,694,430 
ii a neu cia hare about 5,713 1,417,037 
Radium and Uranium 627,592 

2 oI AE RRO eae 16,478,362 


United States Imports from the vu s. S. R. of Duti- 
able Minerals Insufficiently Produced Here: 


Imports 
. from Total 
Mineral U.S.S.R Imports 
Aluminum Ore (bauxite)....... $1, ae 455 
DE uxiivicatiewnddlctwes cadens 239,104 
DU SapiechhaeXeednecess sine $63,616 
Barite and Barium Products..... 2,250,200 
EY Bg ig SA oe aah Ks i pavbeaee oo eae 
el aie aici eed oie. | a ie pc 29,295 
Graphite (crystalline and lump) $5,506 
"nei ’ 763 
ea $521,868 1,219,383 
Mica (phogopite and biotite).... ...... 3,049,238 
Talc (mostly of high grade)..... ..... 359,935 
Thorium and Zirconium ®....... 437 
MEE cckesockanchehecers  ‘ewixdiels 236,160 
WN Sc dasneasckedawseetek > “abaees 30,700 


Omitting further consideration of those 
minerals almost exclusively imported from 
American owned foreign mines, and lithium, 
which we can produce here, the mineral 
trade with foreign countries which would 
be affected by a shift of purchases to the 
aa S. S. R. is indicated by the following 
table: 


7 Our production is increasing. 

8 Americans own most of the foreign interests. 

® Vanadium Company of America owns most of the 
available resources in Cerro de Pasco, Peru. 

10 It does not pay to transport it. 

11 Our deposits are not made use of. 

12 Very expensive to produce here. 

13 Since American production has been increasing, imports 
have fallen off. 

. 14 and 15 Can be imported for less than cost of production 
ere. 

16 It is interesting to note that the duty is greater on 
the varieties we do not possess than on the varieties we 
have. We can produce amorphous graphite in the west, 
but it is cheaper to import it. Fibrous graphite is pro- 
duced in Montana. We do not produce crystalline lump, 
chip and dust. 

17 Imports come mainly from India from mines owned 
by Du Pont de Nemours Company. 

18 Foreign mines producing nickel ore, vanadium and 
titanium are largely controlled by Americans. Vanadium 
imports are not recor 

1 About 15 per cent of United States imports from 
foreign mines controlled by Americans. 

2 No imports of Beryllium in 1932. 

21 Manufactured as a by-product in Peru by the American 
owned firm, the Cerro de Pasco Copper Mining Company. 
The price is being held up by Johnson-Mattey and Com- 
pany, England, and followed by the Cerro de Pasco and 
the American Smelting companies. The U. S. S. R. can pro- 
duce this most cheaply. 

22We can produce more than enough for our needs if 
deposits were exploited. 

23In 1931 the imports of Thorium and Zirconium 
were $19,257. These come mainly from mines owned by 
the DuPont Company. A small quantity comes from 
Brazil from mines in which an American, Mr. Gordon, has 
a large interest. 
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Countries of Origin of Minerals, Imported Into the United States, Which > not Conflict With Our 
National Economy and Which Might Be Purchased from the U. S. 
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1 The producers are members of a European cartel, L’Alliance Aluminum Cie. German and Swiss companies own 
the output from Italy, Austria and Spain. 
2 More than three-fourths of the antimony metal imported comes from China and more than three-fourths of the 
ore from Mexico. Mexican mines are owned by a British company. 
3 Domestic mines produce less than 5 per cent. 
*In 1934, from Germany. 
5 We produce only 4 per cent. The United States Steel Corporation has reserves in Brazil but Brazil has put on 
such a high export tax that it is difficult to mine. 
e produce virtually all the punch muscovite and most of the scrap mica consumed here. India furnishes 
m.- of the sheet muscovite larger than punch and almost all the muscovite splittings required by us. Canada and 
Madagascar supply phlogopite in the form of splittings and sheet mica. 
7The mines are largely controlled by Americans. The stock is held mostly in Canada and England and rcena 
by Americans. The two large companies are the International Nickel Company and the Falconbridge Nickel Com 
both at Sudbury, Ontario. They produce at least 95 per cent of the world’s nickel. Germany, Norway an the 
United Kingdom send us nickel in pigs, ingots and other forms. Bars, plates and sheets come from Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Netherlands, United Kingdom and Canada. 
® More than two-thirds of the total imports come through the United Kingdom, but originate mostly in Canada 
and Russia; about 30 per cent comes from Columbia. 
® Mainly from the Belgian Congo. The Belgians have almost a monopoly on exports and have been very dis- 
agreeable in this country. ’ 
wae | produce the canep grades here. Italy, France, Canada and China send us about 90 per cent of the total 
rt 
a, Brothers own fairly large deposits in the Federated Malay States. They produce between 5 and 10 
r cent of our needs. Interests in Bolivian mines are owned by Americans—the National Lead Company and O. B. 
erry, who produce upwards of 5 per cent of our needs. The countries indicated above produce the balance we import. 
12 Mainly from China. 


Vv Bullitt and Mr. Maxim M. Litvinov, Com- 

The foregoing was prepared before the un- Missar for Foreign Affairs. This under- 

derstanding to facilitate and increase trade Standing is effective for one year from the 
between the United States and the Union of date of signature. 

Soviet Socialist Republics was announced It provides that the United States will 

in Moscow, July 13, 1935, in an exchange extend to the U. S. S. R. the tariff conces- 

of notes between Ambassador William C. sions granted in trade agreements with 
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other countries in return for a substantial 
increase in the amount of purchases in the 
United States by the Soviet Union. The 
amount of the “substantial increase” is not 
stated. However, according to the assur- 
ances of the U. S. S. R. as reported by Am- 
bassador Bullitt, these purchases will total 
at least $30,000,000 in the coming year. 
It is presumed that these additional pur- 
chases will be largely machinery both for 
capital goods industries and consumers’ 
goods. This represents more than a 100 per 
cent increase over the value of American 
exports to the Soviet Union in 1934, and 
an increase of over 150 per cent over the 
average exports to the Soviet Union dur- 
ing the three year period 1932-1934, inclu- 
sive. 

The Soviet Union will receive the same 
reductions in tariffs on exports to the 
United States as has been or will be ac- 
corded under reciprocal trade agreements 
with other countries, excluding the Cuban 
agreement which is excepted. The treaties 
now effective are those with Belgium, 
Sweden and Haiti. A United States-Bra- 
zilian trade agreement is now before the 
Senate of Brazil for approval. 

A comparison of the commodities upon 
which concessions have been granted in 
these agreements with those now being im- 
ported from the Soviet Union, shows that the 
U.S. S. R. will profit as follows: By the 
Swedish agreement, a reduction of 121% 
per cent in the duty on small boxes of 
matches (plain stems); by the Belgian 
agreement, a reduction from 1.5 cents per 
pound to 1 cent per pound on flax, not 
hackled, valued at $340 or more per ton, 
a reduction of 25 to 3314 per cent on manu- 
factures of flax and linen goods, 25 per 
cent on asbestos shingles and articles of 
asbestos, 3314 to 50 per cent on laces—the 
type from the U. S. S. R. will be mainly 
hand-made peasant work which will prob- 
ably not conflict with the Belgian product ,— 
and a reduction from 4 cents to 2 cents per 
linear foot on motion picture films. Under 
the arrangement and in accord with the 
forthcoming Brazilian trade agreement, the 
U. S. S. R. will profit from a 50 per cent 
reduction in the tariff on manganese. 

Inasmuch as the Government of the U. S. 
S. R. is the sole importer and exporter, 
tariff reductions have practically no sig- 
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nificance insofar as determining the flow 
of imports from particular countries. 
Therefore, an undertaking to increase pur- 
chases is at least an assurance there will 
be an increase of American exports to the 
Soviet Union. The benefits to the U. S. 
S. R. of the tariff concessions granted un- 
der reciprocal trade agreements with other 
countries will depend on the degree to 
which trade will be active in the United 
States. For example, our purchases of 
manganese will be determined by the ac- 
tivity of the steel industry. 


VI 


The temporary understanding with the 
Soviet Union, although intimately related to 
the trade agreements program of the United 
States, was not concluded pursuant to the 
authority of the Trade Agreements Act 
of June 12, 1934, according to the De- 
partment of State, for in it we have granted 
no new tariff concessions nor are any special 
concessions granted by the Soviet Union. 
However, it is evident from the foregoing 
that we could grant tariff concessions to 
the Soviet Union, at least on minerals they 
can furnish which do not conflict with our 
national economy, in return for other con- 
siderations and assurances of much larger 
purchases from us. 

While concessions concerning quota re- 
strictions, exchange control, and other 
trade barriers, similar to those included in 
agreements with certain countries, will 
not play a part in an American-Soviet 
trade agreement, it may be advisable to 
include other provisions of the nature 
of those contained in the British-U. S. S. R. 
and Italian-U. S. S. R. agreements. Other 
important matters will relate to shipping 
and the protection of trade marks, patents 
and copyrights. 

Provided of course there are no other 
questions, such as debts or political dif- 
ferences standing in the way, there is no 
doubt that when we are ready to consider 
a reciprocal trade agreement with the 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics on the 
basis of the authority granted the Presi- 
dent in the Trade Agreements Act of June 
12, 1934, concessions could be granted and 
received which would be to the advantage 
of both countries. 








War Veterans Who Work for Peace 


By HENRY C. WOLFE 


(Mr. Wolfe is an American who served durin; 


the War with both the French and Italian 


Armies, since which he has become intimately acquainted with the two great European 
Organizations, the Fidac and the Ciamac, both dedicated to the cause of better international 


understanding and World Peace.—EpiTor.) 


HEN alarms and rumors of war fill 

our newspapers, when men’s eyes 
anxiously follow one international crisis 
after another, when an armament race is 
gaining momentum, when the trend of 
world affairs may once more be toward the 
abyss, what do Europe’s war veterans 
think? What is in the minds of the men 
who fought the past war? Do they want 
peace? What are they doing? 


I 


The war veteran, the man who waded 
through the muck and blood of the great 
war, is thoroughly disgusted with war. He 
wants no more of it, for he knows from 
actual experience far more about its utter 
bestiality and its tragic futility than the 
man or woman who stayed at home or the 
young person who was not old enough for 
military service. Millions of war veterans 
in a score of nations view with dread the 
mounting armaments of today, the cam- 
paigns of ill will, the economic warfare and 
the other unmistakable pre-war symptoms 
that increase and multiply in Europe, 
Africa and Asia. 

But while the vast majority of war vet- 
erans are opposed to war, they are not paci- 
fists. With rare exceptions, the veterans 
look upon extreme pacifism as impractical 
and futile. How, then, do these men who are 
so unalterably opposed to war, but who re- 
ject pacifism, purpose to prevent war? The 
answer lies in the activities of war veterans 
in sixteen nations who are trying in their 
own way, by means of their own organiza- 
tions, to throw their united weight against 
the criminal folly cf another mass slaughter. 


II 


The FIDAC (Fédération Interalliée des 
Anciens Combattants), by reason of its 
eight million members, is often called the 
world’s greatest peace society. It resolutely 
states its intention “to fight for peace, so 
that the ten million Allied Soldiers who fell 
on the Field of Honor, may not have died 
in vain.” Composed of war veterans in 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Greece, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia, Italy and the United 
States, the FIDAC is now strong enough to 
exercise an increasingly powerful influence 
upon world public opinion. 

The roster of FIDAC officers reads like 
an international Who’s Who. This year’s 
President, Jean Desbons of France, suc- 
ceeded Dr. Victor Cadere, the Roumanian 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Poland; the 
Chairman of the Committee on Peace and 
Foreign Affairs is Henri Leveque of France, 
who succeeded the late Baron Fausto Aloisi 
of Italy; the Assistant Secretary General is 
H. P. Dunning of the United States; and 
the President of the Auxiliary is Princess 
Jean de Merode of Belgium, who succeeded 
Lady Edward Spencer-Churchill of Great 
Britain. High government officials, emi- 
nent journalists, distinguished army officers 
and other leaders of public opinion in the 
FIDAC nations are not only members of 
the organization but take an active part in 
its work and the advancement of its policies. 

The world at large knows little about the 
constructive work the FIDAC has accom- 
plished in behalf of peace during the fifteen 
years of its existence. Much of this work 
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must be done quietly. Publicity would 
have jeopardized the intra-FIDAC negotia- 
tions which have on several occasions eased 
the tension between member nations. 
Speaking of this work among FIDAC mem- 
bers to improve relations between France 
and Italy, Roger Marie-d’Avigneau writes 
in the FIDAC magazine that: “Several 
years ago, public opinion in both France 
and Italy was so greatly aroused against 
the other that an understanding between 
the two countries seemed impossible. Yet 
even during that trying time, Italian Fas- 
cists, members of the Italian Section of the 
FIDAC, and French ex-service men, mem- 
bers of the French Section of the FIDAC, 
maintained their deep friendship, based on 
mutual respect, an accurate knowledge of 
facts and absolute loyalty.” 

Working together in this endeavor to 
restore friendship between their respective 
nations these French and Italian war vet- 
erans contributed to the cause of peace and 
the reapproachement which now happily 
unites these nations. But the foregoing 
article reminds us that: “The ideal of coun- 
try, which is the basis of the FIDAC spirit, 
paves the way more easily towards interna- 
tional understanding than any chimerical 
spirit which professes to be purely interna- 
tional.” What has been accomplished be- 
tween French and Italian members of the 
FIDAC holds forth hope of better relations 
between Italy and Yugoslavia and in other 
such situations. 

The men who guide such negotiations act 
unofficially despite the fact that some of 
them carry impressive portfolios of state. 
These leaders sit together at a conference 
table and in the spirit of comradeship and 
sacrifice born on the field of battle talk over 
the problems which beset the relations of 
their respective countries. Mr. Marie- 
d’Avigneau reminds us that: “It is being 
faithfully executed at the present time by 
the Polish and French National Sections of 
the FIDAC.” And as the power and in- 
fluence of the FIDAC grows, the effective- 
ness of this work for better understanding 
among the FIDAC nations grows until it 
becomes a peace factor of incalculable im- 
portance. 

But the FIDAC does not stop there. Not 
only is it interested in promoting greater 
friendship among its member nations, but 
in creating better relations between the 
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FIDAC nations and their former enemy 
countries. At the FIDAC Congress held in 
September, 1933, in Casablanca and Rabat, 
French Morocco, the following resolution 
was unanimously passed: “That the Exec- 
utive Committee of the FIDAC shall dur- 
ing the coming year consider the best means 
of organizing a permanent and still closer 
collaboration with ex-enemy ex-service or- 
ganizations and thereby make an effective 
contribution to the maintenance of world 
peace.” 

The Nazi dictatorship in Germany, need- 
less to say, makes such a FIDAC collabora- 
tion with German veterans extremely diffi- 
cult. Indeed, as long as Hitlerism reigns 
in the Reich there is small chance that the 
FIDAC can work openly with the veterans’ 
organizations of Germany. President Ca- 
dere of the FIDAC acknowledged this situa- 
tion at the London Congress last Septem- 
ber, but, he said: “nevertheless, I take this 
opportunity to declare, in the name of the 
millions of ex-service men grouped in the 
FIDAC, that we reject with deep conviction 
warfare as a means of settling international 
conflicts.” 

But in spite of Hitlerism there are Ger- 
man veterans who are eager to cooperate 
with the FIDAC in the cause of peace, and 
these men will do so at their first oppor- 
tunity. In the meantime, the FIDAC ef- 
forts in behalf of this collaboration will 
go on. 

III 


The other great international veterans’ 
organization, the CIAMAC (Conférence In- 
ternationale des Associations de Mutilés et 
Anciens Combattants), founded in Geneva 
in 1926, has only about half as large a 
membership as the FIDAC, but is never- 
theless a powerful and influential organiza- 
tion. Its member nations are: Germany, 
Austria, Bulgaria, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Roumania, 
Yugoslavia and the Free City of Danzig. 
Its political complexion, though national- 
istic, is inclined to be socialistic. It voices 
its confidence in the international institu- 
tions of Geneva (League of Nations and In- 
ternational Labour Bureau) and in the In- 
ternational Court of Justice at the Hague. 
Regarding the question of revision of peace 
treaties, it advocates changes through pa- 
cific means. And it works constantly for 
“the establishment of a durable peace.” 
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Like the FIDAC, the CIAMAC draws 
its officers from the various nations which 
compose its membership. At the annual 
Conference held last year in Geneva, the 
CIAMAC elected as its new President, Boji- 
dar Neditch, President of the Association 
of War Disabled of the Kingdom of Yugo- 
slavia. It is interesting to note that the 
President of the CIAMAC is also a mem- 
ber of the FIDAC Executive Committee, 
a fact which indicates the close relation- 
ship between the two organizations. Presi- 
dent Neditch succeeded Senator Maximilian 
Brandeisz, of Austria, who retired after 
two years as chief of the CIAMAC. 

Although these two great organizations 
of war veterans with a combined member- 
ship of twelve millions have cooperated on 
many problems, it is on the question of 
furthering the cause of world peace that 
they have achieved their greatest unity of 
purpose. By common accord, the FIDAC 
and the CIAMAC organized the Interna- 
tional Rally of Ex-Service Men, in Geneva, 
on March 19th and 20th, 1933. In the 
streets of Geneva they demonstrated to the 
delegates from all over the world assembled 
for the disarmament conference by staging 
a parade of mutilated war victims, who in 
the name of humanity demanded the end of 
war as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

This tragic exhibit of war’s maimed relics 
affected the assembled statesmen as nothing 
else could. The cabled reports of this peace 
demonstration induced a powerful reaction 
from thinking people everywhere who were 
shocked out of their complacency by these 
living reminders of the barbarous brutality 
of war. It was a rally which struck home 
to the civilized men and women of all 
countries. 

Still another international organization 
of ex-service men (L’Internationale des An- 
ciens Combattants) composed of veterans 
of France, Germany, Austria and Belgium, 
was organized on May 1, 1920. From the 
beginning, however, this association was 
torn by bitter factional strife, due to the 
preponderance of socialistic and communis- 
tic sentiment. Finally the Austrians with- 


drew, and recent events in the Reich have 
eliminated German participation. Although 
this federation continues to exist on paper, 
it is no longer a factor in international vet- 
erans’ affairs. 
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Upon the FIDAC and the CIAMAC, 
therefore, rests the responsibility of pro- 
viding leadership and the building of con- 
structive policies for the millions of war 
veterans throughout the world. At the 
International Conference for the Defence 
of Peace, held in Brussels in February, 1934, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Robert 
Cecil, President Victor Cadere of the 
FIDAC said: “The generation of the 
trenches is much more powerful today than 
in the past because it endows countries with 
men responsible in the management of pub- 
lic affairs, because it exerts real influence 
on the general march of affairs, and also 
because men who have been through the 
war are in a position better to understand 
each other, even when they fought in op- 
posite camps.” 

It is true that the catastrophic economic 
conditions of the past few years have driven 
some veterans into the ranks of communism 
and have influenced others to regard war 
as a welcome way out of their troubles. 
Even the latter, however, do not acclaim war 
as a romantic adventure, for they know the 
ugly facts which lie behind the ballyhoo 
glamor of combat. Such desperate men are 
in the minority, however, even among the 
unorganized veterans; the vast majority of 
ex-service men stand resolutely by the ideal 
of peace. 

At the Brussels conference, Vice-Presi- 
dent René Cassin of the CIAMAC con- 
cluded his address with these words: “I 
do not misjudge the disappointments or the 
cruel sufferings born of the economic crisis 
and the danger threatening peace at the 
present hour when thousands of comrades 
are reduced to silence and others are threat- 
ened for having believed in the possibility 
of peace. 

“But nations, like individuals, have more 
than rights; they have obligations, the first 
of which is to preserve poise and self-con- 
trol. To abandon hope would be to ac- 
quiesce to the schemes of war . . . The 
reason why the League of Nations has not 
produced all the favourable results expected 
of it is because nations too frequently relied 
on it to do the organizing of peace, whereas 
in reality this task should be the collective 
achievement of all nations.” 

The leaders of the FIDAC and the 
CIAMAC are not mere dreaming vision- 
aries. Their attitude toward world affairs 
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is one of idealism tempered by realism. 
They have no illusions about the size of 
the obstacles that block the road to peace. 
From experience they are all too familiar 
with the vested interests that thrive on ex- 
cessive armaments and on the international 
ill will which ripens the seeds of war. At 
almost every turn of the road they have 
encountered the discouraging barriers set 
up by the anti-peace elements. 

These leaders of the organized war vet- 
erans know far better than the layman what 
war means and what the world must pay for 
the luxury of another international sham- 
bles. They know that only the forces 
of chaos and communism could ultimately 
profit from war—these and the four horse- 
men of the Apocalypse. They readily vis- 
ualize the post-war fate of Europe, for they 
realize that European civilization, totter- 
ing on the brink of an abyss, would go 
crashing down to ruin, probably carrying 
the rest of the world with it. A new Dark 
Age would inevitably follow another world 
war. 

Yet the action of the young men of the 
Oxford Union, who declared that under no 
circumstances would they “fight for King 
and Country,” appeals to the FIDAC and 
CIAMAC leaders as a highly dangerous 
and futile procedure. The veteran leaders 
know that such radical pronouncements, no 
matter how idealistically intentioned, are 
likely to encourage a reaction of an extreme 
chauvinistic nature which glorifies war and 
produces the very state of mind which the 
pacifists are trying to eradicate. The fate 
of pacifism in Nazi Germany is too recent 
to be forgotten. Certainly no one is more 
bitterly opposed to war than the mutilés 
of the great international veterans’ federa- 
tions, yet these men shun the ranks of the 
extreme pacifists, preferring to work for 
peace through channels which they believe 
are more effective. 


IV 


The present period resembles the years 
which preceded 1914. Indeed, there are 
more symptoms of approaching conflict ap- 
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parent today than twenty-two years ago. 
The atmosphere of Europe is charged with 
suspicion, fear and hatred between na- 
tions. Under such conditions the arma- 
ment makers do a flourishing business and 
the prophets of despair find a ready hearing. 

The crisis precipitated by the assassina- 
tion of King Alexander was an indication of 
how unstable the foundations are upon 
which world peace rests. Had the man who 
fired those fatal shots been an Italian, the 
next twelve hours might have witnessed the 
release of war-fraught forces which all the 
diplomacy of Europe could not have halted. 
Where the embers of hatred between na- 
tions glow beneath the surface, only a polit- 
ical murder is necessary to touch off an 
explosion that would rock Europe to its 
foundations. Quarreling minorities, the 
ambitions of dictators, or age-old animosi- 
ties could bring on such a disaster. 

But the clouds of ill will are silver-lined 
with the endeavors of those who are work- 
ing for the maintenance of peace and polit- 
ical and economic stability. These am- 
bassadors of good will do not monopolize 
the headlines of the press; yet their labors 
are quietly effective. They are waging a 
stern struggle against the forces of hatred, 
destruction and despair. Upon the success 
of their work depends the survival of our 
civilization. 

Sixteen years ago the veterans were only 
beginning to organize in behalf of peace. 
The group of men in cabinets and parlia- 
ments who had involved their nations in 
war were still in control. The war veteran 
was being demobilized and thrust back into 
a civilian life for which, in all too many 
cases, he had become utterly unfitted. 

It took the veterans years to find them- 
selves and to achieve that solidarity of pur- 
pose which transcends the lines of nation- 
ality and unites old enemies in the high 
cause of humanity. Now the veterans are or- 
ganized and know their strength. Quietly 
and unobtrusively, through the FIDAC and 
the CIAMAC, they are arousing public 
opinion and exerting their power for peace. 
No cause could be more sacred and glorious. 
May they win this new crusade! 














Revelations from the Russian 
Archives 
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NE of the first acts of the Bolshevik 
government was to open the Imperial 
Archives and publish the secret treaties of 
the Allies; from that day to the present 
there has been a steady stream of revelation 
about the diplomacy of Czaristic Russia. 
When the War was over, however, the pub- 
lications by the Soviet Government were al- 
most overshadowed by the deluge of revela- 
tions from other capitals. The German Gov- 
ernment was the first to publish a systematic 
collection of archival material; other gov- 





* The principal collection of Russian Documents 
available in French and German are: 


(1) von Romberg, G. (ed.), Die Falschungen 
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Russie. 4 ed. Paris: Bossard, 1919. 197 pp. 

(3) Mobilmachung Russlands fiir den Welt- 
krieg. Berlin: Mittler, 1919. 68 pp. 

(4) Marchand, René (ed.), Une livre noir, Vols. 
1-3. Paris: Librarie du Travail (1922-34). 

(5) von Siebert, v. B. (ed.), Graf von Bencken- 
dorff’s Diplomatischer Schriftwechsel, Vols. 1-3. 
Berlin and Leipzig: de Gruyter, 1928. 

(6) Der Beginn des Krieges 1914. Foreword by 
A. von Wegerer. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsges. f. 
politik u. Geschichte, 1924. VIII, 66 pp. 

(7) Stieve, Fr. (ed.), Der diplomatische Schrift- 
wechsel Isvolskis, 1911-1914, Vols. i-4; Iswowski 
im Weltkriege. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsges. f. 
Politik u. Geschichte, 1926. 

(8) Margueritte, Victor, Les Allies contre la 
Russie, avant, pendant et aprés la guerre mondiale. 
Paris: Delpeuch, 1926. pp. 391. 

(9) Raffalovic, Arthur, L’abominable Vénalité 
de la presse. Paris: Librairie du Travail, 1931. 

(10) Pokrovski, N. M. (ed.), Das zaristiche 
Russland im Weltkriege (trans. by von Wegerer). 
Berlin: Deutche Verlagsges. f. Politik u. Geschichte, 
1927. 


ernments perforce have followed their ex- 
ample by publishing more or less complete 
collections from their secret archives. As a 
result we know more about the dipiomacy of 
our fathers’ generation than we do about 
any comparable period of European history. 
But the Russian material remained scat- 
tered. Some of it was available in French 
or German in special collections; ' some of 
it was available only in Russian coilec- 
tions; * some of it was scattered through the 
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files of the Krasny Archiv and the Berliner- 
Monatshefte (Kriegeschuldfrage), but there 
was no systematic collection in any lan- 
guage. 

In 1928, however, Professor M. N. 
Pokrovski, director of the Soviet Ar- 
chives and Commissar of Education in the 
R. S. F. S. R., announced that the Soviet 
Government was planning the publication 
of a great collection of diplomatic docu- 
ments comparable to the German collection, 
Die Grosse Politik der Europaischen Ka- 
binnette. A special commission composed 
of four historians and two ex-members of 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry had been ap- 
pointed to edit and publish the collection. 
In 1930 Dr. Otto Hoetzsch made an agree- 
ment with the Russian Commission whereby 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft zum Studium 
Osteuropas secured the privilege of translat- 
ing the Russian collection into German. The 
first German editions began to appear in 
1931 under the title Die Internaticnalen 
Beziehungen im Zeitalter des Imperialis- 
mus. The Russian collection in its final 
form will cover the period between 1878 
and 1917, but up to the present writing the 
Russian editors have published only part 
of Series III (1914-1917). As these vol- 
umes became available they were translated 
into German. The German editors are sub- 
dividing this series into three sections; in 
1931 and 1932 the first four volumes ap- 
peared carrying the story from January 1 to 
July 22, 1914. Within the last year two 
more volumes (one of them in two parts) 
have appeared carrying the story from July 
23, 1914, to January 13, 1915. It seems 
fitting at this time briefly to review the 
contents of these latest volumes. 


II. 


The first of the recently published vol- 
umes covers the days July 23-August 4, 
1914. It contains 578 dispatches, but 182 
of them, by far the most important ones, 
were already familiar to scholars through 





* Die Internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter 
des Imperialismus, Dokumente aus den Archiven 
der Zarichen und der Provisorischen Regierung, 
Vol. I, 5, edited by the Commission of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Soviet Government 
under the chairmanship of M. N. Pokrovski; com- 
piled by L. A. Popov with assistance of B. J. 
Galina and W. W. Altman. German editor, Otto 


Hoetzsch, translated by Count Lambsdorff and 
Berlin: Hobbing, 1934. 


Dr Erich Boehme. 
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one or the other of the earlier publications. 
Students of the Kriegeschuldfrage will be 
interested in this volume as much for things 
it fails to show as for the new revelations. 
It leaves unsolved the controversy, some- 
times called the Wegerer thesis, about 
Russo-Serbian relations. There is no direct 
evidence in the Russian archives to sup- 
port Dr. Wegerer’s theory that Russia stiff- 
ened Servia’s reply to the Austrian Ultima- 
tum. This raises the question whether any 
such evidence exists or whether, as N. P. 
Poletika asserts, (trans.), “Naratov (aid 
to Sasonov in the first days of the October 
Revolution took from the Archives almost 
all of the private dispatches of Harwig and 
Sasonov.” If the latter is true, and’ we 
know that M. Naratov was in possession 
of a key to the Archives at the time, it may 
be that the Servian Archives will some day 
yield the story. The fact that the Russian 
Archives contain so little material from 
the hand of Sasonov for this period might 
tend to support the view that his private 
papers had already been removed. The 
dispatches from Strandtmann (Russian 
chargé in Belgrad) do show clearly that 
the Serbians knew that they could count on 
Russian support, while the material avail- 
able on Sasonov indicates that he was re- 
solved to support Serbia at any cost, and 
that he had no hope for a localization of the 
crisis. 

Of special interest are the papers from 
the Russian Ambassador to England. There 
are 47 dispatches from Count Benckendorff 
in this volume, and 37 of them have never 
been published before. These papers show 
clearly that Benckendorff was a better judge 
of the English situation than his French col- 
league, Paul Cambon. Benckendorff had 
an astoundingly cold-blooded insight into 
the fundamental forces which were at work 
in England. His accurate description of the 
political climate in London could not have 
acted as a brake to the policy of his chief 
in St. Petersburg. Benckendorff did not 
share Cambon’s “jitters” over England’s 
probable course of action. 

This volume, even more than former reve- 
lations, strengthens the general impression 
that Russia’s diplomats and statesmen 
watched the crisis develop into a World War 
with a stark cynicism not to be found in any 
other chancellory of Europe. They prob- 
ably did not want to start a war, but they 
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were willing that it should come rather than 
give up one jot of their policy. 

One of the interesting side-lights of this 
volume is in a dispatch written by Strandt- 
mann to Sasonov just before the Austrians 
presented the Ultimatum to Serbia. Strandt- 
mann explains the hopes and fears of the 
Greater Serbia movement and the dangers 
which were inherent in the crisis of the hour. 
He went on to say (trans.), “The uneasi- 
ness here is understandable since now not 
only the Serbian Government, but also the 
Crown Prince understand that with full 
knowledge of the distressful condition of 
the Serbian Army, it would be a great 
‘Dummheit’, from the Austrian point of 
view, not to use the Sarajevo situation to 
present unacceptable conditions and to pre- 
cipitate an armed conflict.” (No. 9) His 
next dispatch was to tell about Austria’s 
demands! The juxtaposition of material on 
Persia, Central Asia and Mongolia with 
material on the crisis often gives an interest- 
ing insight into the Russian Foreign Office. 
On July 29 Sasonov signed a dispatch to the 
Russian Consul General in Mongolia (Tel. 
no. 1549) concerning a loan; shortly after, 
he signed another (tel. no 1551) to Isvolski 
saying (trans.), “Since we cannot fulfil 
Germany’s wish (to stop military prepara- 
tions) there remains only for us to hurry 
our armament and count on the probable 
inevitability of war. Will you inform the 
French Government and express our sin- 
cere gratitude for the declaration . 
that we can count, in all circumstances, on 
the support of the French Alliance.” Even 
the business of making war did not push 
economic Imperialism completely into the 
background. 


Ill. 


The other newly published volume‘ 
which is bound in two parts, contains in all 
764 documents; 575 of these have never 
been published before. This volume gives 
a full-length portrait of Russia’s foreign 





“Die Internationalen Beziehungen im Zeitalter 
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relations between August 4, 1914, and Jan- 
uary 13, 1915. Very few of the documents 
deal directly with the War except as the 
campaigns affect the course of foreign pol- 
icy. We have long known that diplomats 
do not close up shop after War has been 
declared, but never before has any publica- 
tion given as full an account of the actual 
business of diplomacy during war time. 
Russia’s relations with her allies, her pros- 
pective allies, her prospective enemies, and 
neutral powers can be followed in detail 
through these pages. 

With her allies Russia concluded a 
treaty by which the Entente powers bound 
themselves not to conclude a separate peace. 
And then she discussed with them the War 
aims which the three powers might hope to 
realize. While the Germans were pushing, 
unchecked, toward Paris, Sasonov and the 
French and British Ambassadors laid out 
War aims which were not greatly different 
from the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 
While the French Government was at 
Bordeaux, expecting to hear that the Ger- 
mans had taken Paris, Isvolski and Del- 
cassé discussed the choice of cities for the 
peace conference. 

An interesting and important group of 
the documents deal with the arrangements 
which Russia and England made to freeze 
their rivalry in Persia and the Middle East. 
Even with their common business of de- 
feating Germany at hand, these powers 
could not trust each other too much in 
Asiatic affairs. The making of loans and 
the buying or borrowing of War supplies 
came in as the business of diplomats, and 
excited a lively correspondence. 

The problem of Japanese participation in 
the European theater of the War brought 
out an interesting divergence of viewpoint 
among the Allies. The French saw Japan 
as a possible reservoir of manpower to turn 
against her invaders, and were willing to in- 
vite Japanese troops to both fronts. But 
the Russians did not want Japanese divi- 
sions in Russia, although they wished to buy 
or borrow the Japanese heavy artillery with 
or without its gunners. Sasonov at first 
could see no objections to a Japanese expe- 
ditionary corps in France, but when re- 
minded that Japan would have to receive 
concessions, he grew cooler toward the proj- 
ect. The British were hesitant about invit- 
ing Japan to Europe, and when it became 
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known that, among other things, Japan 

would demand the right of free migration 

of her peoples to British domains, Sir Ed- 

ward Grey explained that he could do 

nothing about Canada’s or Australia’s 
affairs. 

: The wooing of Italy, Bulgaria, and Rou- 
mania is told in great detail, and the fact 
that the Russians got copies of telegrams 
sent to the Italian and other embassies 
greatly enriches the account. This story is 
already more or less familiar to students, 
but the mechanics of international bribery 
have never before received so full a treat- 
ment. The circumstances surrounding Tur- 
key’s entry into the War, from the Russian 
point of view, is also given in some detail. 
It is interesting to note that with the dec- 
laration of War on Turkey, Russia’s War 
aims expanded considerably—the dream of 
Peter the Great seemed about to be realized. 

The possibility of mediation and peace 
through the offices of the United States re- 
ceives considerable treatment especially 
after Germany’s first peace move in Wash- 
ington on September 8, 1914. But through- 
out, it is obvious that the Russians would 
not consider peace as long as Germany’s 
military power remained intact. Sugges- 
tions that Italy might lead a peace move 
were passed aside for the more engrossing 
task of persuading Italy to join the War. 

This first volume on the diplomacy of the 
War leaves too many loose ends to give us a 

full realization of its value, but the editors 
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promise that another volume will soon be 
forthcoming. 
IV. 

It would be hard to give too much praise 
to the Russian and German editors of these 
volumes. The documents are well chosen 
and carefully annotated by both the Rus- 
sian and German editors. Even a student 
relatively unfamiliar with the material 
should find no difficulty in understanding 
the substance of every one of the dispatches, 
while cross-references to the other available 
printed materials makes it easy to fit these 
papers into the mosaic of European diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

The documents are arranged chronologi- 
cally so that each day’s business can be fol- 
lowed minutely, but there are several cross- 
reference tables which organize the docu- 
ments by subject matter. In one table each 
document is listed chronologically with date, 
number, code, and the sender and receiver. 
In another they are organized from the 
point of view of place of origin and destina- 
tion by countries; in another by subject 
matter with minute subdivisions and cross- 
references. There is also an index of per- 
sons mentioned in the papers. These edi- 
torial aids are arranged to make each docu- 
ment available with the least amount of 
searching by the reader. 

The series is a great tribute to the his- 
torical scholarship of both the German and 
Russian editors. 
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South America Returns to 
Agriculture 


By SAMUEL G. INMAN 


(This article was written en route through South America while engaged in an effort on 
behalf of the High Commission for German Refugees to find place for German refugees in that 


continent.—EpiI Tor.) 


VISITOR to South America in former 

days found the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Ministry of Education the most 
interesting departments of the Govern- 
ment. Today, it is the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. Latin Americans have felt, espec- 
ially following the World War, the indus- 
trial fever of the world. Sao Paulo, Buenos 
Aires, Santiago and many other cities have 
seen the erection of an enormous number 
of small factories; Brazil, for example, has 
six thousand shoe factories, four thousand 
more than the United States, although they 
are much smaller. Buenos Aires has fac- 
tories of every kind. Chile is making prac- 
tically all of the small manufactured articles 
that she consumes; even in Paraguay one 
buys native toothpaste and perfumes and 
just at present a good-size textile mill is 
being built. 


I 


However, governments and people alike 
have come to realize that industrialism is 
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not all that it had the reputation of being. 
What has saved South America from the 
tremendous unemployment problem of the 
United States and Europe has been the fact 
that it had not yet abandoned the farm for 
factories when the depression struck. This 
lesson, fortunately, came at the right time, 
before these small countries had been swept 
off their feet by the thrill of the new toy, the 
factory. A few years ago it seemed that in 
spite of the psychology of the Hispanic peo- 
ple, with their love of the philosophical, the 
logical and the poetical, they would be per- 
suaded that success lay only in industriali- 
zation. Today the turn toward agriculture 
is most emphatic. 

“No, we do not want industrial immi- 
gration,” said the Minister of Labor in 
Brazil, ‘““we have enough factories in this 
country at present; we want large numbers 
of farm laborers. In the State of Sao Paulo 
alone we could use six thousand new farm 
hands every year, but we are determined 
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not to follow the mistaken program of the 
United States, which brought in so many 
thousand industrialists, multiplying the fac- 
tories too rapidly and neglecting the farms. 
We are saying little about it, but the De- 
partment of Labor is carrying out a planned 
economy in a quiet way by the control of 
all our industry. We are keeping the bal- 
ance between the city and the country and 
are determined not to become over indus- 
trialized. 


II 


So far as planned economy is concerned, 
Brazil claims to be the first of the modern 
nations to put one into effect when she 
initiated some forty years ago the valoriza- 
tion of coffee. This means the control of 
the market by the government not allowing 
coffee to be sold below a fixed price, and in 
order to prevent this the government built 
great warehouses for storage and advanced 
money to the producers. It may be said in 
passing that this has not been a great suc- 
cess in Brazil any more than it has in the 
control of sugar, nitrate and many other 
products in different parts of the world. 
While Brazil was holding her coffee for a 
higher price, Colombia and several other 
countries intensified production and stole a 
large part of Brazil’s market, just as East 
India stole Brazil’s rubber market when the 
latter endeavored to control the world’s 
price. 

What is happening therefore in South 
America today is not simply the discourag- 
ing of too many factories but the abandon- 
ment of the one crop idea which in the past 
made the whole economic structure depend 
on coffee in Brazil, on nitrate in Chile, on 
cacao in Ecuador, on sugar in Cuba, ba- 
nanas in Honduras and so forth. Today the 
feverish activities found in most of the 
Departments of Agriculture have to do with 
the diversification of crops. Every coun- 
try is trying to become self-sufficient. 

Ten years ago Argentina imported prac- 
tically all her fruit, with the exception of the 
marvelous grapes of Mendoza. No country 
in the world today enjoys finer native fruits 
than does Argentina. In the last few years 
it has been discovered that apples with the 
attractive combination of the sweet and the 
tart can be raised in the southern province 
of Rio Negro. The same thing applies to 
oranges that are being produced now in the 
northern provinces of Corrientes and Mis- 
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iones. Enormous crops of tomatoes are now 
raised in Mendoza, and modern canning 
factories, manufacturing ketchup and all 
products of the tomato have recently cap- 
tured the Argentine market. Wheat and 
meat are still supreme but the market for 
meat is finding more and more competition 
from countries like Australia and Canada, 
and the authorities are becoming persuaded 
that the market will gradually shrink unless 
the country is opened again to immigration, 
thereby multiplying the population and in- 
creasing the native market. On the other 
hand, any number of new crops are being 
fostered by the Department of Agriculture. 

In Brazil not only is the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture filled with the hum of 
activities, specialists, statisticians and soil 
experts, but likewise the Agricultural De- 
partments of the various states. The men 
at the head of these Departments are often 
real apostles, trained in North America or 
Europe, and driving ahead with an idealistic 
program that expects to do nothing less than 
change the whole economic life of the com- 
munity. Here is one of those practical 
idealists, with his Doctor’s degree from the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris, mapping out to 
me how he expects to transform the life of 
his State of Pernambuco. The whole sec- 
tion there has been suffering from drought; 
the population is badly distributed; there 
are practically no cattle in the country and 
certain crops have been raised for so many 
years that the land is pretty much worn 
out. The plan now is nothing less than to 
transfer the population to a better part of 
the state, locate farms adapted to special 
products and specially develop the cattle 
industry. This will mean producing all 
kinds of dairy products which are now en- 
tirely absent from the State. 


III 


Taking their cue from the United States, 
which is plowing under its cotton, nearly 
every country in South America is fever- 
ishly developing the production of cotton. 
It seems strange indeed to find in SAo Paulo 
the holy hill of coffee now turning inten- 
sively to the cultivation of cotton. In 
April this year a great cotton exhibition was 
opened in S40 Paulo. The Department of 


Agriculture has contracted cotton experts 
from far-off regions at immense salaries. 
Brazil is hoping to regain her lead in the 
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production of cotton in the world which she 
held something like a century ago. Ona 
recent steamer from New York to Rio, 
nearly half of the passengers were coming to 
Brazil connected in some way with the cot- 
ton business, a number of these being cot- 
ton buyers who found themselves out of a 
job in New York, but who figured they could 
buy cotton in Brazil and sell it to European 
consumers as they might cotton from a 
southern farm. Cotton experts from the 
North these days are about as common in 
South America as were representatives of 
American banks seeking loan contracts be- 
fore the crash of 1929. The Japanese in 
the last few years have developed so rapidly 
and so well the cultivation of silk, that this 
process, all the way from the cocoon to the 
mill is so advanced that Brazilian ladies are 
now wearing silk stockings produced en- 
tirely in Brazil. 

Chile, which formerly received some 80 
per cent of its national revenue from the 
export of nitrate, has recently made up its 
national budget without counting on a cent 
from that source but expecting much from 
new developments in agriculture and certain 
industries. The Paraguayan Government is 
now contracting specialists in cotton, in to- 
bacco, in cattle, in citrus fruits and in soil 
analysis. 

This all has its close connection with the 
problem of immigration. Most of the Latin 
American countries have recently placed re- 
strictions on the incoming of the foreigner. 
The most severe limitations are those of 
Brazil which, under the influence of a drive 
by the ultra-nationalistic “friends of Al- 
berto Torres” against the Japanese, has 
adopted an article in the new Constitution 
limiting the annual quota of each nation to 
two per cent of the immigration of that na- 
tion during the last fifty years. It is not 
likely that this limitation will long with- 
stand the tremendous opposition of the 
State Government who now have represent- 
atives in Rio de Janeiro lobbying for the 
entrance of large numbers of farm laborers. 
In the meantime, however, the Department 
of Labor is insisting that all of the two per 
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cent allowed to any nation must be rural 
and not industrial people. 

Argentina several years ago issued such 
drastic restrictions that immigration to that 
country has practically stopped. When it is 
again opened, as no doubt it must be soon, 
the insistence will likewise be on people 
coming to the land and not to the over- 
crowded cities. Paraguay has no restric- 
tions on immigration but the officials will 
tell you that the kind they desire is that 
which will develop the land. President 
Ayala in a long conversation with the au- 
thor, described with enthusiasm his plans 
for colonization and hopes that within a 
limited number of years, by attracting in 
every possible way immigration from Rus- 
sia, Japan and other parts of the world, 
Paraguay may count a population of ten 
millions of people. Heretofore the great 
immigration in South America has been 
Italian and German. Since the Govern- 
ments of these two countries are now hold- 
ing their people at home for military pur- 
poses, South America in her demand for 
increasing farm population must turn away 
from western Europe to other parts of the 
world for her new inhabitants. That she 
needs large numbers of immigrants is very 
clear since there are only about twelve 
people to the square mile in a continent 
which is at least as rich in natural resources 
as any other part of the world. 


IV 


The visitor who comes to South America 
every two or three years over a considerable 
period, finds that on each visit there is some 
particular emphasis, some special phase of 
life being stressed over the whole continent. 
At one time it was opposition to North 
American imperialism, at another enthusi- 
asm for the League of Nations, at another 
the floating of foreign loans, accompanied 
by the building of sky-scrapers and other 
modern toys, but today the most evident 
emphasis which the author has found is the 
return, with a very much enlarged concep- 
tion, to the belief that the economic life of 
South America is most assuredly based on 
agriculture. 























Latin America Takes Account 


of Itself 


By GEORGE HOWLAND COX 


(This lecturer and writer on current Latin-American affairs is no stranger to the readers of 
WORLD AFFAIKS—Epiror.) 


ATIN America’s material progress is 
said to be undergoing searching in- 
vestigation. A self-sufficiency of years’ 
standing is supposed to be headed for the 
great open spaces. Governmental abuses, 
social negligence, educational backward- 
ness, and commercial loitering are declared 
to be no longer tolerated. 


I 


Says Carleton Beals in a recent issue of 
the Yale Review: “From the material stand- 
point Latin America, compared with the 
United States, remains a backward colonial 
area. Of its ninety million people, probably 
sixty million are illiterate, submerged in 
poverty, sleepers on straw mats, wearers of 
sandals instead of shoes, non-users of Euro- 
pean goods. 

“Mostly, it is governed by dictatorships, 
from the benevolent paternalism of Calles 
in Mexico, to the brutal slave systems of 
Trujillo in Santa Domingo and Gomez in 
Venezuela. Its educational systems, with 
exceptions, are inadequate. Communica- 
tions in Peru are probably inferior to those 
of the ancient Incas. Cultural contribu- 
tions to the world have been slight. 

“(Today) momentous changes are occur- 
ring . . . Latin America (is holding) off 
foreign creditors with new nationalistic 
protective laws. It is insisting upon utiliz- 
ing its resources in new ways for the bene- 
fits of its own people, at least such is the 
new slogan.” 

Statements like these well might be re- 
sented. Latin America, however, knows 
Beals as their friend. I know him, too. I 


met him at Mexico City where he came sev- 
eral afternoons to a hotel where I was stop- 
ping. We talked of the southern people 
and wondered when they would awake from 
their lethargy. Beals was interesting; a 
fearless, outspoken individual with refresh- 
ing manners. 
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The article he writes in the Yale Review 
is true to his straightforward style. Can- 
didly it calls a spade a spade; and yet, the 
article is friendly and no offense should be 
taken since presumably no offense is in- 
tended. The fact that he finds 60 per cent 
of the Latin Americans illiterate is not 
transgressing; Latin Americans admit as 
much, but they ease their pride by blaming 
the Church, hygiene, climate, politics, and 
traits inherited from the Spaniards. 

Illiteracy is no more prevalent than it 
was one quiet afternoon four years ago 
when Beals and I listened to the tuneful 
tinkle of church bells sounding across the 
Mexican capital. I remember that I asked 
him what he thought were the serious faults 
in the Latin American countries. His an- 
swer I have forgotten. But that does not 
matter because the question I put evidently 
prompted him to ask a similar one of his 
southern friends. Their answers are in the 
article to which I have referred. 

Here is a summary. 


II 


A member of the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies: “Our countries should have been 
conquered by any other European people 
except the Spaniards. All the Spaniards 
ever gave were priests, bull fights, a lan- 
guage, and a headache.” 

A Peruvian editor: “The Indian, in- 
capable of sustained effort, is incapable of 
embracing civilization; he is a dead weight. 
We try to rise, to progress, to be great, but 
ever the Indian, dragging on the chains, 
holds us back.” 

An Argentine anthropologist: “It is futile 
to blame either the Spaniards or the Indians. 
The Spaniards, obeying an historical com- 
pulsion, wrecked native organizations and 
built up their own systems of exploitation, 
after the first abuses fairly enlightened. 
But true political, cultural, and economic 


a 
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amalgamation was never achieved. Inde- 
pendence re-accentuated old racial and cul- 
tural schisms, precipitating a bitter battle, 
which must continue until true unification 
is achieved. This struggle explains our eco- 
nomic backwardness, our instability, our 
tyrannies, our weaknesses. But some day 
it may explain our greatness.” 

A Nicaraguan: “We have always been 
colonial countries. We have been ruled 
eternally, except today in Mexico, by a 
small, white Creole clique. Even after we 
freed ourselves from Spain, we remained 
under such petty feudal oligarchies. Then 
just as we were beginning to throw off colo- 
nialism we were reduced to a new colonial- 
ism by British and American imperialism. 
We cannot hit our stride, we cannot develop 
our resources properly, we cannot abolish 
poverty or educate our people or write good 
books or paint good pictures until we cease 
to be colonial.” 

A Uruguayan: “We are a great religious, 
mystic people, but we actually do not ad- 
here, except for lip service, to moral stand- 
ards. Though the Conquistadors were an 
adventurous breed devoid of scruples, the 
Spaniards had moral standards; so did the 
Indians. But the mestizo of mixed blood is 
purely an opportunist, without standards. 
He is amorous. And he has affected all of 
us. Nowhere in the world does so much 
graft flourish in public affairs. Graft 
undermines every ideal, distorts every pro- 
gramme, and ends up a blind alley of 
tyranny. The noblest leader, once he gets 
into power, evolves into a tyrant.” 

A Guatemalan: “Few countries have paid 
any attention to sanitation. The upper 
class rulers hire good doctors and safeguard 
their own hygiene but neglect the people. 
Yet the climate and the geographical situa- 
tion make public health efforts doubly im- 
portant. What little has been done is due 
chiefly to the North Americans.” 

A Colombian: “The nineteenth century 
was an iron and coal century. England had 
both; so did the United States. Iron and 
coal give the explanation of northern su- 
premacy. We people lack the major imple- 
ments for modern technical development.” 

A Cuban: “We have been one-crop coun- 
tries. No country can be consistently pro- 
gressive, secure or prosperous when its econ- 
omy depends upon ene crop. Cuba is a 
sugar nation. Mexico for centuries was 
primarily a producer of silver, later of pe- 
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troleum and henequen; Venezuela depends 
upon petroleum. Central America is pri- 
marily a banana land on the Caribbean 
coast; coffee rules the Pacific. Argentina 
has long depended upon cattle and hides, 
more recently upon wheat. Bolivia is a tin 
country, Brazil a coffee country, Chile a 
nitrate country. One-crop prosperity means 
dependence upon the outside world, upon 
capricious price fluctuations, and it results, 
despite short boom periods, in misery at 
home.” 
III 

There they are: eight reasons as sweeping 
as the most bitter critic of Latin America 
could desire. Beals got them, how and when 
I do not know; but I wonder if he could not 
have called forth a bit of optimism. Surely 
eight such castigations cannot represent the 
opinions of 40 per cent or some 36,000,000 
Latin American people. I have talked with 
many Latin Americans and I never found 
them so vigorously candid. They have ad- 
mitted certain faults; but never such a col- 
lection of offenses as Beals unearthed. 

Latin America is a vast area. Eight mil- 
lion to 8,500,000 square miles include 
twenty republics. One republic alone, 
Brazil, is larger than the United States. 
Wide stretches are thinly populated. Back 
lands are difficult to reach. Great rivers 
and high mountain ranges divide nations. 
How then, granting that Latin America has 
been backward and that its material prog- 
ress needs searching investigation, shall the 
rehabilitation take place? Who shall deter- 
mine what is best for these people? Who 
shall lead a movement of reconstruction? 

A partial answer to these queries has been 
found within the restless, intensely nation- 
alistic organizations of student groups. 
Patriotic, for the most part, sometimes ruth- 
less, these students are battling against the 
evils they believe are undermining their 
countries. Theirs is a fight that began 
about sixteen years ago. 


IV 

Cordoba University in Argentina saw the 
first “smoke” of the students’ bonfire for 
reconstruction. Corrupt political practices 
were to be destroyed. Later, students of 
Peru rebelled against the dictatorial abuses 
of their ruler. Chilean undergraduates in- 
corporated a Students Federation to purge 
capitalism. Mexican students opened battle 
against a baronial landholding class. And 
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the students at the University of Havana 
united to overthrow Gerardo Machado. 
Today, a student movement exists in virtu- 
ally every Latin American republic. What, 
in general, are its plans? Probably the 
program set up by the students in Peru best 
exemplifies the broad scope of undergradu- 
ates activities. 

The Peruvian group, known as the 
APRA, set forth with definite ideas adapt- 
able to all countries. Their platform called 
for the expropriation of estates which the 
government found it convenient to take 
over; eight hour work days; minimum wage 
laws; compulsory insurance; equal political 
and civil rights for men and women; restric- 
tion of child labor; separation of State and 
Church; the promotion of friendly political 
and intellectual relations among the Latin 
American republics; and the incorporation 
of the Indians into the life of the nation. 
It was an intelligent program and one may 
justly inquire why the Peruvian and other 
governments have opposed it? 

Truthfully, they have not resisted in toto. 
The ideas for the redistribution of land, 
separation of the State and the Church, and 
suggestions having nothing to do with the 
political life of governmental officials have 
been cordially accepted. The reformation 
of politics, however, has been another mat- 
ter. Generally, the universities are State 
controlled and, consequently, expected to 
rigidly support the governments supplying 
administrative funds and principles. Ob- 
jections by the students to this conception 
and the numerous riots they have staged 
have lead to the use of troops and blood- 
shed. Both sides have been to blame and a 
juridical solution of the problem is no nearer 
than it was some sixteen years ago. 

Why the political phase of the students 
movement is not settled at the polls is some- 
thing of a conundrum to the average North 
American citizen. And why students 
ardently devote themselves to national af- 
fairs is another conundrum. The question 
of votes is easily answered since parties in 
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power have the armies at their beck and 
call. The question of students activities in 
national affairs is equally easily explained 
by the fact that an eighteen-year-old under- 
graduate in Latin America is a man of 
parts. Many students have travelled and 
studied in foreign countries and have gath- 
ered together a perplexing hoard of phi- 
losophies. 

Any person who has examined the many 
doctrines that student bodies would foist 
upon their countries can find the teachings 
of communism, socialism, capitalism, de- 
mocracy and what-not churning the in- 
tensely nationalistic youths in a melting 
pot—incapable of producing a perfect re- 
form ingot during this generation or for 
many generations to come. However, let 
no person believe that the student move- 
ment is merely an emotional gust. To be- 
lieve so is to misjudge the temper of the 
Latin American youth. One must realize 
that the movement is definitely on the way. 
One must hope that it will be held within 
the meaning of the law. Terrorism, bomb- 
ings, and bloodshed add to bitterness and 
misery. 


Vv 


Some day I may again sit down and talk 
with Carleton Beals. I would like to do so 
for I want to learn how sincerely he agrees 
with the eight Latin Americans who offered 
eight different reasons why the southern re- 
publics have remained negligently self-suf- 
ficient. I would like to ask him whether 
Latin America is to become a materially 
independent group of republics or whether 
it will draw closer to the United States? 
He must agree, I think, that the Student 
Movement leans toward a democracy not 
unlike the popular form of government in 
the United States. He must agree, I be- 
lieve, that world affairs point toward new 
international alignments. Does he not 
really believe that Pan Americanism is to 
take on a deeper significance than it means 
today? 
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A Summary of the Relations of the 
United States and Mexico Since 1919 


By LLOYD H. DOPP 


(Mr. Dopp, an attorney at law, is a graduate student in the Department of Politics at Catholic 
University of America, and a newspaper correspondent.—EpITor.) 


EXICO is a land of ideal scenic 

beauty, of ancient civilization, quaint 
customs, and a colorful history puzzling to 
foreign visitors. Our discussion of the for- 
eign policy of the United States toward 
Mexico since 1919 may well begin with a 
summary of the leading events which took 
place in Mexico during the years imme- 
diately preceding 1919. 


I 


On February 18, 1913, Francisco Madero, 
who had overthrown the Diaz regime in 
1911, was seized and imprisoned as the re- 
sult of a conspiracy formed by one of his 
generals, Victoriano Huerta, who forthwith 
proclaimed himself dictator. Four days later 
Madero was murdered while in the custody 
of Huerta’s troops. President Taft, whose 
term was drawing to a close, took no action, 
leaving President Wilson with a disagree- 
able situation to face. President Wilson 
refused to recognize Huerta, but he an- 
nounced a new Latin-American policy. He 
declared the United States would not seek 
territory by conquest, but he warned Latin- 
American states against concessions to for- 
eign capitalists and cautioned them to eman- 
cipate themselves from foreign economic 
imperialism. However, he was soon em- 
broiled in a controversy with Mexico caused 
by her continued unsettled state of affairs 
resulting from the assassination of Madero, 
the overthrow of Huerta, and continued 
attacks on American lives and property. 

In 1914 Vera Cruz was occupied by 
American forces because of the arbitrary 
arrest of American marines at Tampico. 
However, due to tha mediations of Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile at Niagara Falls, 
on May 20, 1914, Huerta was eliminated 
and Carranza became head of the Mexican 
government. His authority was disputed 
by General Francisco Villa. Carranza 
promised to respect American lives and 


property, and American troops were with- 
drawn from Vera Cruz in November. On 
the advice of six Latin-American govern- 
ments, President Wilson decided to recog 
nize Carranza in 1915. As a result, Villa 
began attacks on American citizens and 
property across the border, compelling the 
President to send a punitive expedition to 
Mexico consisting of most of the regular 
army under General Pershing. Carranza 
made no effort to suppress Villa; and, fur- 
thermore, he opposed the steps taken by 
the United States. There arose a demand 
in the United States for war with Mexico, 
but the President remained deaf to it. It 
was suspected and nearly proved that the 
revolutions had been financed by American 
capital. President Wilson was determined 
to give the Mexican people an opportunity 
to reorganize their national life on a better 
basis. His refusal to declare war on Mex- 
ico convinced the world of his sincerity and 
became a triumph for Pan-Americanism. 
With the entrance of the United States 
into the World War, the Mexican issue re- 
ceded into the background and remained 
there for nearly two years. Carranza lent 
a willing ear to German intrigue and tried 
to undermine Wilson’s influence in Latin- 
America. As soon as the World War ended, 
the Mexican Government was faced with 
the problem of making amends for injuries 
to American lives and property and repeal- 
ing legislative decrees which citizens of the 
United States considered unjust. One of 
these decrees was Article 27 of the Mexican 
Constitution of 1917 which nationalized the 
mineral resources of the state and declared 
that all contracts and concessions which 
shall have resulted in the monopoly of 
lands, waters and natural resources of the 
nation by a single individual or corpora- 
tion, are declared subject to revision, and 
the executive is authorized to declare those 
null and void which seriously prejudice the 
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public interest. Such efforts naturally 
aroused resentment among the investors 
who felt that their acquired rights, whether 
honestly obtained or not, were deserving of 
protection. This resentment usually mani- 
fested itself in agitation in the public press 
of the investor’s state against the regime 
which proposed to interfere with property 
rights. 

Another decree of importance was Ar- 
ticle 123 which, in brief, provided an eight- 
hour day, one day’s rest in seven, rest 
periods for working mothers to nurse their 
babies, six hours a day for children under 
sixteen, no overtime for women and chil- 
dren. It directed employers to provide 
sanitary dwellings for their mine and plan- 
tation workers at a rental not to exceed one- 
half of one percent a month on the assessed 
value of the property; to provide schools, 
health stations, a market place and a play- 
ground; and to eliminate saloons and gam- 
bling houses. Minimum wage boards were 
to be established. Sex discrimination in 
wage rates was outlawed. Labor insurance 
was accepted in principle, and the right to 
organize unions was thrown wide open. 


II 


As a result of this legislation, leading 
American newspapers, including the CAris- 
tian Science Monitor, adopted the slogan 
“Mexico Next.” During the Spring and 
Summer of 1919, the majority of the pow- 
erful journals gave expression to a demand 
for a radical change in the Mexican policy. 
It was demanded that there should be a 
new regime more favorable to American 
capital, Carranza punished for his hostile 
attitude during the World War, and Mexico 
treated the same as Cuba. 

In the meantime, members of the United 
States Congress were agitating for war with 
Mexico. Some of them accused Mexico of 
being half-bandit and half-Bolshevik. Fi- 
nally in September, 1919, a committee of 
the United States Senate issued its findings 
to the American people in three install- 
ments. Carranza was alleged to have been 
responsible for hundreds of grievances and 
outrages to American citizens. It was 


charged that he represented a threat to our 
prosperity and national security because of 
his confiscatory policy. His policy was de- 
clared to be a menace to the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 
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In the latter part of 1919, Wilson’s of- 
ficial family changed its entire attitude to- 
ward Mexico. Franklin K. Lane, one of 
the most able defenders of Wilson’s Mexi- 
can policy, and others lost faith and began 
to succumb to the wiles of Fall and Doheny. 
Each time as the United States appeared 
on the verge of war with Mexico, Wilson, 
although critically ill, forestalled such ac- 
tion. But as war clouds appeared for the 
third time, and while labor leaders, church- 
men, liberal journalists and educators, plain 
people and Mexican agents in the United 
States were pleading for respect for Mexi- 
can sovereignty, Alvaro Obregon overthrew 
the corrupt Carranza regime. 

The new head of the Mexican nation 
hastened to avow friendship for the United 
States and revealed leadership of a high 
quality. The American press responded 
with widespread favorable comment and 
agitation for armed intervention ceased. 
Even the radical Senator Fall assumed a 
peaceful attitude. The party platform in 
the summer of 1920 indicated that both 
great political organizations were com- 
mitted to diplomatic coercion. Neither 
party was willing to recognize Obregon 
until an understanding with reference to 
claims for American lives and property had 
been worked out. Both national groups 
were committed to the treaty idea. Whether 
Wilson pursued a more successful policy 
than Taft seems difficult to say. Final 
judgment cannot be passed. 


III 


In March, 1921, the Republican Party 
was more concerned with future security 
in Mexico than with indemnity for the past. 
American lives and property had been ex- 
ploited to the limit. To the new Secretary 
of State, there was something more impor- 
tant than indemnity for losses and injury. 
The Mexican Government must sign a pact 
furnishing adequate safeguards. The draft 
of a treaty of amity and commerce was 
submitted to the Obregon administration on 
May 27, 1921. Sixteen articles of the draft 
were taken up with the usual formalities of 
such an agreement. Articles 1 and 2 con- 
tained the crux of the difficulties: (1) As- 
surances that nationals of either country 
residing in the other would enjoy all the 
rights and privileges of native citizens; (2) 
Reciprocal guarantees against confiscation 
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and expropriation, except for public pur- 
poses and after just compensation; (3) As- 
surances against retroactive application to 
American citizens of Carranza’s agrarian 
decree of January 6, 1915, providing for the 
grant or restitution of communal lands to 
the Indian villages, of the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1917, or of any other de- 
crees or orders of any sort; (4) Restoration 
to American citizens wherever possible of 
all property rights and compensation; (5) 
Reciprocal guarantee to the nationals of 
each country residing in the other of the 
freedom of worship and the right to own 
church property. 

These provisions led to an extended argu- 
ment. Obregon let it be known he had no 
intention of signing any such agreemert as 
a condition of recognition. Secretary 
Hughes then let it be known that if General 
Obregon was ready to negotiate a proper 
treaty, drawn so as to be negotiated, the 
ratification of such a treaty would accom- 
plish the recognition of the Mexican govern- 
ment. In short, when it should appear that 
there was a government in Mexico ready to 
bind itself to. the discharge of primary inter- 
national obligations its recognition would 
take place. 

In spite of this the controversy between 
the two countries dragged on, Mexico mak- 
ing concessions here and there favorable to 
the United States. While certain American 
interests in Mexico, particularly in the oil 
and mineral industry, continued something 
of a stumbling block in the path of recog- 
nition, arguments by various groups in the 
United States for immediate recognition in- 
creased. Obregon and Mexican Foreign 
Minister Pani saw the situation and re- 
joiced. Mr. Hughes sent Charles B. War- 
ren and John Barton Payne to Mexico, 
in May, 1923, as commissioners to negotiate 
a settlement. They returned to Washing- 
ton at the end of August and submitted 
their report. On the third of September 
diplomatic relations were formally resumed. 
In the meantime, the United States Gov- 
ernment showed its approval of Obregon 
by discriminating against de la Huerta in 
his attempt to seize the reins of power. 
Obregon’s candidate, Plutarco Elias Calles, 
was successful in the national election of 
1924, and in the following December he 
quietly took charge of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. On the surface, the relations of the 
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two nations continued to be harmonious 
until June, 1925. 

Secretary Kellogg, who entered the Cool- 
idge cabinet after the resignation of Mr. 
Hughes, published a statement somewhat 
startling in character to the effect that 
Mexico was on trial before the world, a 
statement that injured the pride of the 
Mexican people. President Calles replied 
by stating Mexico’s position strongly, as- 
serting her willingness to comply with in- 
ternational obligations and to protect the 
lives and interests of foreigners. He de- 
clared the agrarian laws could not be the 
subject of complaint, for in issuing them 
Mexico had exercised her right of sover- 
eignty, and, in the second place, the Depart- 
ment of State of the United States had ac- 
cepted the form of indemnity prescribed by 
these laws. Calles declared that Kellogg’s 
statement was a threat to the sovereignty 
of Mexico and that Mexico resented it 
strongly. All Mexico rallied to his support 
and demanded redress. After this diplo- 
matic outburst, the atmosphere became 
clear. Calles enforced to the letter the pe- 
troleum and land laws against properties 
owned by aliens, to which the Mexican For- 
eign Minister suggested Mexican citizenship 
to aliens as a solution. Moreover, he assured 
the United States Government that the 
regulations putting both laws into effect 
would be moderate, and this assurance was 
carried out. 

IV 


Now as economic troubles approached a 
calmer stage, religious matters disturbed the 
composure of the two nations. “The power 
of the Church must be curbed,” said Calles. 
In February, 1926, serious steps were taken 
against the Church. Secretary Kellogg and 
President Coolidge were called upon to pro- 
test and even withdraw recognition from 
Calles. But nothing could ruffle the calm 
that had settled over the Coolidge adminis- 
tration. Church protests or captains of in- 
dustry had no effect on the vigilant patience 
of Coolidge. Besides, Coolidge may have 
considered it some advantage to keep the 
bad men of Mexico in uncertainty as to 
whether their American cohorts would come 
marching to their aid across the border. 

However, the opening of the year 1927 
saw new clouds over the horizon of the 
United States-Mexican relations. The Cool- 
idge administration accused the Mexican 
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Government of supporting a revolution in 
Nicaragua hostile to the interests of the 
United States. But the critics of the ad- 
ministration, including the press and labor 
organizations, enabled President Coolidge 
to pursue an even and successful course. 
Ambassador Sheffield was replaced at 
Mexico City by Dwight W. Morrow, noted 
financier and man of pleasing personality 
with a sympathetic attitude toward the 
Mexican people. Soon afterwards, Coolidge 
announced his new policy in the following 
words: “A firm adherence to our rights and 
a scrupulous respect for the sovereignty of 
Mexico.” Mexico received Morrow with 
open arms, and the whole atmosphere 
seemed changed. Morrow, on taking of- 
fice in Mexico City, settled to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties the misunderstanding con- 
cerning the application of the alien land 
laws, the petroleum laws and the Church 
laws. 

The relations between Church and State 
in Mexico have been rather clearly and ac- 
curately summarized as follows: 

“The present quarrel goes back to 1857, 
when Church and State were separated, reli- 
gious orders suppressed, ecclesiastical prop- 
erty confiscated. From 1877 to 1910, when 
Diaz was president, these and other anti- 
religious laws were not enforced. The Con- 
stitution of 1917 enacted further repressive 
measures which were enforced strictly. In 
1926, President Calles ordered all churches 
closed, and all priests who would not regard 
themselves as government agents were ban- 
ished. 

Led by Bishop Diaz, now Archbishop, 
25,000 priests left their churches, the doors 
of which were not reopened for three years. 
A series of negotiations aided by the late 
Dwight W. Morrow, then Ambassador to 
Mexico, resulted in a peace-pact approved 
by the Government, the Vatican, and the 
Mexican hierarchy. 

The controversy was reopened in 1931, 
when the Mexican Congress passed a law 
limiting the number of priests in Mexico 
City to one for every 50,000 persons. After 
one Mexican prelate had been expelled 
forcibly, Archbishop Diaz, on the advice 
of the Pope, accepted the law, and services 
were resumed. The “armistice” came to 
an end in the determination of the Revolu- 
tionary party to destroy the Church.” 

Probably no man has been given more 
credit than Morrow, by the press of the 
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United States, for excellent work in re-estab- 
lishing Mexican confidence toward the 
United States. When Morrow left Mexice 
City September 17, 1930, President Ortiz 
Rubio issued a statement praising the Am- 
bassador and declaring that the relations of 
the two countries had reached the heights of 
cordiality. 
V 

During 1931 the relations between 
Mexico and the United States were, on the 
whole, friendly. On January 5, Senator 
Ashhurst of Arizona presented a resolution 
for the purchase by the United States of 
Lower California and a part of Sonora, 
which was not well received by the Mexican 
press. The unfortunate killing of two 
Mexicans mistaken for desperadoes, one a 
relative of President Rubio, by deputy 
sheriffs of Oklahoma, created a more se- 
rious incident. Indignation was aroused in 
Mexico by the acquittal of the deputies, but 
the United States expressed regret for the 
occurrence and Prsident Rubio accepted the 
apology. Civil damages were claimed and 
paid. The United States also apologized 
during 1931 for the ignorance of a Chicago 
judge who, violating consular immunities, 
sentenced the Acting Mexican Consul to six 
months in jail for contempt of court in in- 
terceding for a Mexican prisoner. 

The Assembly of the League of Nations, 
at its meeting in September 1931, invited 
Mexico to become a member of the League. 
Mexico was not invited to become an orig- 
inal member of the League, the reason being 
given that President Wilson opposed the 
invitation because of the strained relations 
between Mexico and the United States. In 
accepting the invitation, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment made the reservation that it did 
not recognize the Monroe Doctrine as de- 
fined by Article XXI in the League Cove- 
nant. 

Economic developments of importance 
to the United States took place in Mexico 
during 1931. On January 30, Thomas W. 
Lamont, chairman of the International 
Committee of Bankers in Mexico, an- 
nounced a two-year postponement of gold 
payments on the Mexican foreign debt. 
This agreement took the place of the July, 
1930, arrangement and was forced by the 
rigid decline of the Mexican peso. The de- 
preciation became so great that late in July 
the country was placed on a silver monetary 
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basis. A decree by President Rubio, dated 
April 29, 1931, imposed a substantial in- 
crease of duties on certain articles imported 
from the United States, such as butter, eggs, 
lard and others; an act thought to be in 
retaliation against the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill, which has been bitterly criticized every- 
where in Latin-America. On October 1, 
1931, the Mexican Minister of Foreign Re- 
lations announced the appointment of Dr. 
Jose Manuel Puig Casauranc as Ambassa- 
dor to the United States to succeed Senor 
Manuel Tellez. 

Nothing of outstanding importance in 
United States-Mexican relations occurred 
during 1932 except the decision of the 
Mexican Supreme Court declaring itself in- 
competent to intervene by injunction in the 
distribution of land under the agrarian 
legislation. 

VI 


Mexico and the United States reached a 
new high degree of understanding when 
American Ambassador Josephus Daniels 
ended his first year by signing agreements 
settling American-Mexican claims of $900,- 
000,000 and by preparing for rectification 
work on the Rio Grande boundary. The 
old river is to be dredged, banked, monu- 
mented and put in its place so far as its 
boundary service is concerned. Now the 
countries appear to understand each other 
as rarely heretofore. Political commenta- 
tors viewed Mr. Daniels’ first year in 
Mexico as achieving mostly an intangible 
rapprochement between the two countries, 
this in face of a certain hostility which 
greeted his appointment because of the fact 
that he was Secretary of the Navy during 
the United States occupation of Vera Cruz 
in 1914. There have been some criticisms 
of Mr. Daniels from religious sources of 
late, but in the main the views of his work 
in Mexico remain favorable. 

Mexico presented at the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference of American States at 
Montevideo, December 3-26, 1933, a pro- 
ject for the promotion of peace, an attempt 
to concentrate and arrange in a single in- 
strument “all the provisions scattered 
throughout different treaties and other per- 
tinent principles for the prevention and 
peaceful settlement of international con- 
flicts.” Due to the short space of time al- 
lotted to its discussion, this “Peace Code”’ 
was submitted for further consideration to 
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the governments belonging to the Pan 
American Union. 

Mexico has recently embarked upon an 
industrialization program, both national- 
istic and socialistic in its scope, which has 
attracted the attention of all other Latin- 
American nations. This program, known as 
the Six-Year Plan, originated with Presi- 
dent Calles; but it remains for the newly 
inaugurated President, Lazaro Cardenas, to 
organize and put into operation its prin- 
ciples. New impetus is to be given to edu- 
cation and health reforms. In his inaugural 
address, President Cardenas said: 

“Mexico desires amity with all nations 
and will continue its friendly relations with 
them. The great masses of the population, 
the workers, especially the indigenous ones, 
constitute our chief preoccupation. 

Two problems stand out: Unemployment, 
and economic betterment. My government 
will put a six-year plan into effect. 

This will call for the development of our 
natural resources through coordination of 
efforts now different in all States. Agricul- 
ture and mining should be stimulated. 
Technical education should be encouraged. 
The mining industry should be organized. 
Export trade should be rationalized. 

Necessary roads should be completed and 
superflous ones dispensed with. Our 
agrarian program will be continued and in 
a legal way. Labor should present a solid 
front. It should have a definite program.” 

With all this the United States appears 
to be in hearty accord. 


VII 


Senator Borah submitted to the Senate on 
January 31, the following resolution, which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations where at this writing it remains: 


Whereas serious antireligious outbreaks have 
occurred in Mexico under the regime of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party now in control of the 
Government of Mexico; and 

Whereas the persecutions of Christians of all 
faiths now being practiced in Mexico have aroused 
indignation and protest throughout the civilized 
world; and 

Whereas American citizens of the Christian 
faiths have been outraged and reviled, their homes 
invaded, their civil rights abridged, and their lives 
placed in jeopardy; and 

Whereas the vindictive antireligious policy of 
the present Mexican Government has arbitrarily 
and unwarrantably restricted the number of min- 
isters, priests, and rabbis permitted to officiate in 
some States within the boundaries of Mexico and 
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has in other States entirely forbidden and pro- 
hibited the ordinary spiritual ministrations of 
clergymen of all creeds, thus resulting in the com- 
plete denial of the right of the people to practice 
the religion of their own choosing; and 

Whereas it has been the national policy of the 
Government and the dominant Revolutionary 
Party of Mexico to discourage religious profession 
and obliterate religious worship; and 

Whereas the present Mexican Government pro- 
hibits the time-honored practice of private reli- 
gious instruction and education of children and 
compels parents as an only alternative to igno- 
rance to educate their children in schools teaching 
hostility to orthodox religion; and 

Whereas such antireligious activity in Mexico is 
contrary to the traditions of freedom of con- 
science and liberty of religious worship, which are 
the cherished attributes of all civilized govern- 
ments; and 

Whereas many distinguished leaders of the 
Protestant, Jewish, and Catholic faiths, as well as 
outstanding religious and interdenominational or- 
ganizations and societies, have emphatically de- 
nounced and registered protest against such 
policies of the present Government and Mexico; 
and 

Whereas the Government of Mexico has even 
encouraged an economic boycott against those 
sincerely professing and practicing the Christian 
religion and 

Whereas Christian residents of Mexico who 
complain of such intolerance are flagrantly mis- 
treated and abused: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States 
deems it fitting and proper to protest the anti- 
religious campaign and practices of the present 
rulers of Mexico; and that it views with the grav- 
est concern such ruthless persecution of helpless 
men and women who have become the innocent 
victims of antireligious persecutions; be it further 

Resolved, That it strongly condemns the cruel- 
ties and brutalities that have accompanied the 
campaign of the present Mexican Government 
against the profession and practice of religious 
beliefs by our nationals of all religious faiths now 
domiciled in Mexico; be it further 

Resolved, That it calls upon the Government of 
Mexico in the name of humanity to cease denying 
fundamental and inalienable rights to those of our 
nationals who may be resident in Mexico regard- 
less of religious convictions; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States Senate, or a subcom- 
mittee thereof, be authorized to conduct hearings 
and receive such evidence as may be presented 
relating to religious persecution and antireligious 
compulsion and agitation in Mexico for the pur- 
pose of determining the policy of the United States 
in reference to this vital problem and in what way 
we may best serve the cause of tolerance and 
religious freedom. 
For the purposes of this resolution the commit- 
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tee, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized to hold such hearings, to sit and act 
at such times and places during the sessions and 
recesses of the Senate in the Seventy-fourth Con- 
gress, to employ such clerical and other assistants, 
to require by subpoena or otherwise the attendance 
of such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents, to administer such 
oaths, to take such testimony, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable. The cost of 
stenographic services to report such hearings shall 
not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of the committee, which shall not 
exceed $10,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman. 


Sefior Portes Gil, former President of 
the Republic and now Foreign Minister, is 
recently quoted as admitting that the early 
educational program of the Mexican Revo- 
lution had failed. He points out that when 
the revolution set out to strip the Church 
of its economic, political and educational 
powers and privileges, the Revolution de- 
termined to adopt an educational program 
which would be “rational and scientific’’; 
in other words coldly objective. “But we 
found,” he went on to say, “that that edu- 
cational program failed on the character 
building side. Our students emerged with- 
out ideals. The real purpose of our So- 
cialist education is to develop social mind- 
edness.” The word “Socialist” does not 
mean to the Mexican a Marxian material- 
istic notion of society; rather as described 
by the Foreign Minister, a life of brother- 
hood, loyalty to ideals of personal and 
public conduct, warm civic purpose and 
action, and an intelligent patriotism. The 
Mexican government is endeavoring now 
to supply in its educational systems those 
character building elements which were 
exercised when the Church was pushed out 
of the educational institutions of the 
country. 

As in the case of the United States, so 
Mexico is a Federal Republic with many 
states conducting their own governments 
and putting into practice their own poli- 
cies. This, too, is to be borne in mind 
when one starts out to fathom the relations 
between Mexico and the United States. 
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Latin American Books 


By A. Curtis Witcus 


THE ProBLEM oF THE NEw Cusa. Report of the 
Commission on Cuban Affairs. Foreign Policy 
Association, New York, 1935. 523 pp. Maps. 


On March 28, 1934, President Mendieta of Cuba 
asked the Foreign Policy Association to organize a 
commission on Cuban affairs to study Cuban con- 
ditions. The chairman of this group was Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell and he was associated with ten 
other American members. The first of the com- 
mission reached Cuba in May, and the last mem- 
ber returned to the United States July 23, 1934. 
Each member prepared a separate report. These 
were compared and discussed in September 1934 
and then combined into the present volume. The 
book surveys the phases of Cuban life and at- 
tempts to offer a cure for the principal economic 
and social problems of the country. The report 
shows that Cuba must first establish a government 
which can carry out reforms, that relations with 
the United States must be more friendly, and that 
the United States Government must not interfere 
in the political affairs of the island. Since most of 
the suggestions here offered had already been made 
by Cubans themselves, the investigators added 
little but confirmation to previous views. How- 
ever, a precedent has been established in employing 
a group of United States experts to study all 
phases of the life of a Latin American country. 


DEsTINATION UNKNOWN. Running away to Dan- 
ger. By Fred Walker. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, 1935. 284 pages. $2.50. 

Hic Spots In THE ANDES. Peruvian letters of a 
Mining Engineer’s Wife. By Josephine Hoepp- 
ner Woods. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1935. 320 pages. Illus. $2.75. 

Hasta La Vista, or a post card from Peru. By 
Christopher Morley. Doubleday, Doran, and 
Company, Inc., Garden City, New York, 1935. 
X, 268 pages. $2.00. 

Pan AMERICAN DICTIONARY AND TRAVEL GUIDE FOR 
Tourists, COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS, Mororists. 
By Lewis L. Spell. The International Diction- 
ary Company, New York, 1935. $2.50. 

PETER AND NANcy In SoutH AMERICA. By Mildred 
Houghton Comfort. Beckley-Cardy Company, 
Chicago, 1935. 256 pages. Illus. 


Seldom does a publisher have the privilege of is- 
suing so interesting and exciting a travel account as 
that by Fred Walker, the son of a British army 
officer, who ran away from home to danger. Op- 
pressed by an overwhelming wanderlust, he went 
to New York, then to the midwest, to California, 
Alaska, Mexico, Canada, Argentina, Brazil, Eng- 
land, Europe and the World War, Chile, Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guatemala, and 
Cuba. In San Francisco he took an active part in 
rescuing earthquake victims; in Mexico he served 
under Villa; and in Nicaragua he became a fol- 
lower of Sandino. He was near death many times, 
yet he always came out on top, even when showing 
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a matador in Mexico how to throw a bull. This 
is good first-hand history, despite the fact that 
the author sometimes exaggerates and that he does 
not have all of his historical facts quite in the right 
order. 

The second volume was written by a seasoned 
traveler and observer who sees what is interesting 
to most people and then tells about it without 
philosophizing—a refreshing characteristic which 
most readers of travel accounts will appreciate. 
The book is a series of letters written by the 
author during 1931, 1932, and 1933, telling about 
her observations in and about the mines of Bolivia. 
The story is somewhat disjointed and poorly or- 
ganized, but it is well worth reading. The photo- 
graphic illustrations are excellent. There is a 
glossary and an index. 

The third volume is filled with delightful ran- 
dom notes by a keen observer and a popular writer 
who went with his family on a thirty-nine day 
tour of South America (as far as Peru). Most 
readers will be very grateful that Mr. Morley, who 
is visiting South America for the first time, has 
not turned into a dry and bewildered Keyserling. 
He knew too much of the world and too little of 
South America to philosophize unduly. But he 
knows what he likes and dislikes and he tells the 
reader without hesitation what he thinks of his- 
torians, customs, and living conditions. The book 
is thus extremely entertaining and, of course, well 
written. It is a delightful volume for hot weather 
and vacations. 

The fourth book listed here is one which should 
appeal to the person making a first tour of any 
part of Latin America. The book contains a Span- 
ish-English and an English-Spanish dictionary, a 
travel guide in Spanish and English, conversion 
tables, types of United States representatives in 
Latin American countries, location, distances, 
steamship and air lines, and lists many other valu- 
able facts including a gazeteer of Latin America. 
The volume is handy in size and well indexed and 
is, in a sense, a travel book as well as a travel guide. 

The fifth volume is a travel tale for children in 
the fifth and sixth grades, but it also furnishes a 
good introduction to the history of South America 
for grade children, despite the fact that it is pri- 
marily a geographical reader. The story is told 
with zest and the text is illustrated by numerous 
excellent photographs worthy of a more expensive 
book. A pronouncing vocabulary adds consider- 
ably to the value of the work. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE Fiormas. The Finding and 
the Founding. By Michael Kenny. The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1934. XXIII, 
395 pages. Illus. $2.50. 

SouTHwEst. By Laura Adams Armer. Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1935. XVI, 
224 pp. Illus. $3.00. 

A Country or SHEPHERDS. By James DeLancey 
Verplanck. Ruth Hill, Publisher, Boston, 1935. 
63 pp. Illus. $1.50. 

WHEN Op Trartts WERE New. The Story of Taos. 
By Blanche C. Grant. The Press of the Pioneers, 
Inc., New York, 1934. XII, 344 pp. [IIlus. 
$3.00. 

THE ALAMO, MISSION, FoRTRESS, AND SHRINE. By 
Frederick C. Chabot. The Leake Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, 1935. 53 pp. 
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Mission La Purissrma Concepcion. By Fred- 
erick C. Chabot. The Naylor Company, San 
Antonio, Texas, 1935. X, 49 pp. 

THE SECULARIZATION OF THE CALIFORNIA MISSIONS, 
1810-1846. By Reverend Gerald J. Geary, The 
Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., 1934. 204 pp. 


The one-time Spanish portion of the United 
States furnishes many intriguing facts and stories 
for scholars and travelers. 

The first book is a scholarly and interesting story 
of Florida from its founding to the close of the 
Jesuit mission period (1512-1574). The book is 
divided into two parts: the finding, from Ponce de 
Leén to Menéndez de Avilés; and the founding, 
which includes the Jesuit missionary period. It 
constitutes a real contribution to the history of a 
portion of the United States which has been largely 
neglected until recently despite the fact that Low- 
ery covered the same period in two volumes. 

The second book, says the author, “is a pattern, 
woven consciously and unconsciously into an age- 
less warp, strung, tightened and made strong by 
accumulated experiences, not only of men both 
brown and white, but of earth itself and the sky 
above,” From this brief statement the reader will 
rightfully conclude that this is not a travel account 
but that it is a book intimately descriptive of those 
people and that country lying between the Rio 
Grande and the Rio Colorado in southwestern 
United States. The author’s story gives an under- 
standing picture of the Navajos and their neigh- 
bors, of the history of the southwest, and of the 
vast landscape that is the southwest. 

Like the book just mentioned, the third volume 
listed above deals with the Navajos and “Navajo 
Land”, where “only Navajos could make a living 
from so forbidding a country, because they are a 
vigorous and industrious race.” But, unlike the 
previous book, this is one of many illustrations 
made from photographs by the author. Perhaps 
no better way could be found to picture these peo- 
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ple than by the photographic method here used. 
A running text briefly describes the land, the peo- 
ple, and their history. 

The fourth volume also deals with the south- 
west, but the story is centered in the region of the 
Taos pueblo, where in 1598 Juan de Ofiate saw the 
Picuris Indian settlements and decided to estab- 
lish a capital for Nuevo México. From this im- 
portant year to the present day, the history and 
life of Taos is described in detail. The book is 
beautifully illustrated with many photographs. 
“Addenda” at the end of the volume contain trans- 
lations of several pertinent manuscripts, some 
notes, and a bibliography of sixty-nine references. 
The index is good. 

The fifth item is a booklet containing a brief 
history of the Alamo from the time the Spaniards 
made their first entrada into the region to the 
present day. The emphasis, of course, is placed 
upon the early nineteenth century. Numerous quo- 
tations are given and several interesting photo- 
graphs are included. At the end of the pamphlet 
is a list of pictures, relics, manuscripts, etc. which 
are found today in the museum of the Alamo. 

As in the previous work, Mr. Chabot has treated 
an important Spanish landmark, the Mission of 
Concepcion, from the time of its founding in east 
Texas through its removal to the waters of San 
Antonio to its present location three miles from 
the city of San Antonio. The book traces his- 
torically the story of the Franciscan missionaries 
who founded in the region numerous missions of 
which this was an important one. 

The last book listed above is a doctoral disserta- 
tion treating “the history of the secularization 
movement which resulted in the destruction of 
the California missions.” The period covered is 
from 1769 to 1846 and the area covered is New 
Spain and especially Upper California. The author 
thus rightly views California history as a part of 
Mexican history, and in its larger aspects, as a 
“related segment of general Hispanic American 
history.” The book is a scholarly treatment; it 
has a good bibliography, but the index is poor. 
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SOVIET-AMERICAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


Announcement by the Department of 
State, July 13, 1935 


N agreement to facilitate and increase trade 
between the United States and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was concluded at Mos- 
cow July 13, 1935, in an exchange of notes be- 
tween Ambassador William C. Bullitt and the 
Commissar 
Litvinoff. 


for Foreign Affairs, Mr. Maxim 





These notes provide a sound basis for a mutually 
beneficial expansion of trade between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. This agreement with 
the Soviet Union, although intimately related to 
the trade agreements program of the United States, 
was not concluded pursuant to the authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act of June 12, 1934. It does 
not involve any reciprocal concessions in respect 
of tariff rates. In return for the undertaking on 
the part of the Soviet Government, which con- 
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trols the import and export trade of the Soviet 
Union, to increase substantially its purchases of 
American products during the next twelve months, 
the Government of the United States has agreed 
to extend to the Soviet Union, as long as the agree- 
ment remains in force, the benefits of tariff con- 
cessions granted under reciprocal trade agreements 
with other countries. The Soviet Government has 
given assurances that it intends to purchase in the 
United States during the next twelve months 
American goods to the value of $30,060,00C. This 
figure represents an increase of more than 100 per 
cent over the value of American exports to the 
Soviet Union in 1934, and an increase of about 
150 per cent over the average exports during the 
three-year period 1932 to 1934, inclusive. 


Our Exports to Russia Increase 


Our exports to the Soviet Union were valued at 
$12,466,000 in 1932, $8,743,000 in 1933, and 
$14,867,000 in 1934. On its part, the Government 
of the United States has extended to the Soviet 
Union the tariff concessions which have been 
granted under the trade agreements with Belgium, 
Haiti and Sweden, and has agreed to extend to 
the Soviet Union the benefits of tariff concessions 
made under trade agreements with other countries 
which may be proclaimed during the life of the 
present agreement. The trade agreement with 
Cuba is specifically excepted from this commitment. 

This agreement with the Soviet Union illustrates 
the adaptability of the policy under which this 
Government is carrying out its trade agreements 
program. That policy, which was described at 
some length in the Department’s press release of 
April 1, 1935, on the occasion of the proclamation 
of the trade agreemént with Belgium, and is 
embodied in the Trade Agreements Act, is to ex- 
tend the tariff concessions made under a trade 
agreement with a given country to all other coun- 
tries which do not discriminate against American 
commerce or pursue policies or take actions which 
tend to defeat the purposes of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The notes exchanged and the assur- 
ances given indicate that it is the policy of the 
Soviet Government to pursue policies and take 
actions in harmony with the purpose of that Act. 
The fact of the existence of a state monopoly of 
foreign trade in the Soviet Union makes it neces- 
sary to depart somewhat from the ordinary form 
of trade agreement being entered into by the 
United States. In order to be assured of the bene- 
fits of this Government’s policy of generalizing 
trade agreement concessions in accordance with 
the most-favored-nation principle, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment has agreed to increase substantially its 
purchases of American goods. 
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This agreement is expected to result in a gratify- 
ing increase in the two-way trade between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Our exports 
to the Soviet Union during the years 1926 to 1930 
averaged $75,600,000, and our imports from that 
country averaged $16,615,000 over the same 
period. Our exports fell to the low point of 
$8,743,000 in 1933, and our imports to the low 
point of $9,129,000 in 1932. Although there has 
been some improvement in the trade since those 
years, it is still far below the value attained in 
former years. By facilitating a further expan- 
sion of this trade, the present commercial agree- 
ment should contribute in an important measure 
to the success of the Administration’s efforts to 
restore our foreign trade as a whole through the 
trade agreements program. The objectives of this 
program of foreign trade recovery are the stimula- 
tion of agriculture and industry, the relief of 
unemployment, the raising of living standards, the 
improvement of the international debt situation, 
and the facilitation of international price and cur- 
rency stability. 


Identic Notes Exchanged July 13, 
1935, at Moscow 


I have the honor to refer to recent conversations 
in regard to commerce between the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the United States 
of America and to the trade agreements program 
of the United States of America, and to confirm 
and to make of record by this note the following 
agreement which has been reached between the 
Governments of our respective countries: 

One. The duties proclaimed by the President of 
the United States of America pursuant to trade 
agreements entered into with foreign Governments 
or instrumentalities thereof under the authority of 
the Act entitled, “An act to amend the tariff act 
of 1930,” approved June 12, 1934, shall be applied 
to articles the growth, produce, or manufacture of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as long as 
this agreement remains in force. It is understood 
that nothing in this agreement shall be construed 
to require the application to articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics of duties or exemptions from 
duties proclaimed pursuant to any trade agree- 
ment between the United States of America and 
the Republic of Cuba which has been or may 
hereafter be concluded. 

Two. On its part, the Government of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics will take steps to in- 
crease substantially the amount of purchases in the 
United States of America for export to the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics of articles the growth, 
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produce, or manufacture of the United States of 
America. 

Three. This agreement shall come into force on 
the date of signature thereof. It shall continue in 
effect for twelve months. Both parties agree that 
not less than thirty days prior to the expiration of 
the aforesaid period of twelve months they shall 
start negotiations regarding the extension of the 
period during which the present agreement shall 
continue in force. 


Statement Made by Ambassador Wil- 
liam C. Bullitt at Moscow in Con- 
nection with the Exchange of Notes 


In connection with the trade agreements pro- 
gram of the Government of the United States, 
conversations were entered into with the Soviet 
Government with a view to ascertaining the atti- 
tude of the Soviet Government with regard to the 
expansion of trade between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It is the purpose of the trade 
agreements program to bring about an extension of 
foreign markets for products of the United States 
by affording increased market opportunities for 
foreign products in the United States. In return 
for the assurance of the Soviet Government that 
it will be its policy to increase substantially its 
purchases of American products, the United States 
is prepared to extend to the Soviet Union tariff 
concessions granted in trade agreements with other 
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countries. The identic notes signed today make of 
record and confirm this agreement. 

The Government of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics has assured the Government of the 
United States of America that during the twelve 
month period of this agreement it intends to pur- 
chase in the United States American products for 
export to the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
to the value of $30,000,000. Inasmuch as the 
value of the exports from the United States to the 
Soviet Union has averaged only $12,000,000 during 
the last three calendar years, the purchases con- 
templated by the Soviet Government will result in 
a very considerable increase in the exports of 
Amcrican goods to the Soviet Union. ‘I hope that, 
as a result of the extension to the Soviet Union of 
tariff concessions made in trade agreements with 
other countries, there will be also an appreciable 
increase in Soviet exports to the United States, 
which have averaged somewhat less than $12,000,- 
000 during the past three years. Increased imports 
of Soviet products into the United States will pro- 
vide the Soviet Government with greater purchas- 
ing power for American products. 

The present agreement, in making provision for 
an increase in the exchange of goods, lays down, in 
my opinion, a sound basis for the development of 
trade between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, and I am personally very pleased at the 
considerable increase in American-Soviet trade 
which is in prospect as a result of the notes ex- 
changed today. 





Thirty-First Conference 
of the 


Interparliamentary Union 


Brussels, Belgium 
July 26-31, 1935 


RESOLUTIONS 
I—JvupicrAL ProBLEMS 
a) Codification of World Law 


HE XXXIst Inter-Parliamentary Conference 

again proclaims the necessity of resuming 
work on the Codification of World Law on the 
basis of the synthetic plan recommended to the 
attention of the Groups at the 1932 session in 
Geneva. 

It calls the attention of the various Groups to 
the necessity of solving the problems created by 
the apparent contradictions between the inter- 
national system of the League of Nations and 
the principles guiding nations which wish to live 
a national life; 

In particular, it draws the attention of the 
Groups to the problem of treaties and conven- 





tions which may or may not be denounced, and 
to the question of the conclusion of open and 
progressive regional pacts. 

It also asks the Groups to study the Draft pre- 
pared by M. Henri La Fontaine. 


b) Neutrality and Assistance 


The XXXIst Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

Considering that any resort to force in circum- 
stances which are prohibited by the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and by the Paris Pact 
affects the fundamental interests of the whole 
community ; 

Considering that solidarity of all the States 
against any nation guilty of such a resort to force 
is an essential condition in the pacific organisa- 
tion and development of the community; 
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Considering that the conception of neutrality 
is modified by this fact; 

Considering that where juridical possessions 
bound up with the very existence of the State 
(such as territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence) are concerned, the whole community 
must ensure the efficacious protection of those 
possessions against any resort to force; 

The Conference is of the opinion that, subject 
to the provisions embodied in the Covenant of 
the League of Nations and without prejudice to 
the assistance systems resulting from the various 
international agreements now in force, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that such assistance should be 
available, with a view to protecting political 
independence and territorial integrity against all 
resort to force, by a multi-lateral agreement in 
which each country would previously state the 
form and the extent which the assistance fur- 
nished by it would take. 


II—MANUFACTURE OF AND TRADE IN ARMS 


The XXXIst Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
confirms the previous resolutions of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union and particularly the Istan- 
bul resolution ; 

Considering, however, that the events which 
have taken place since the XXXth Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Conference, while they have increased 
the need for organised security, have unfortu- 
nately diminished the possibilities of disarma- 
ment ; 

Considering that the creation of a system of 
international control has up till now been frus- 
trated by the negative results of the negotiations 
on the limitation of armaments; 

Considering that, in spite of these difficulties, 
it is possible to work in favour of certain under- 
takings by the States in connection with the 
manufacture of and trade in arms; 

Considering that the XXIInd Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Conference held in Bern and Geneva in Au- 
gust, 1924, had already raised the question of 
the manufacture of arms, munitions and war 
material ; 

Considering that public opinion has _ been 
aroused in a large number of countries and Gov- 
ernment enquiries have even been decided upon 
(Great Britain, United States of America, etc.) 
in order to prevent the manufacture of arms 
within each country from becoming the privilege 
of a financial oligarchy, which would result in 
great dangers both to the sovereignty of the State 
and to international relations; 

Considering that the manufacture of and trade 
in arms, munitions and war material has an eco- 
nomic character peculiar to itself; 

the Conference 

1) Proclaims the necessity of a system of na- 
tional and international control over the traffic 
in arms and over war industries. 

2) Declares that any international conventions 
concluded for the above object can only be com- 
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pletely applied if national contro] under the re- 
sponsibility of each State is established. 

3) Considers that, simultaneously with the 
preparation and application of these conventions, 
each State should establish a strict control of all 
private activities relating to war industries and 
to the traffic in arms. 

4) Asks the national Groups of the Union 
to urge their respective Governments to colla- 
borate in the final framing of an international 
Convention on the regulation of the manufacture 
of and trade in arms. 

III—Economic AND MONETARY PROBLEMS 
a) World Economic Solidarity 

The XXXIst Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 

Considering that political factors—which must 
be eliminated as soon as possible—are contribut- 
ing to increase the general economic disorder; 

Considering that only on the basis of world 
economic solidarity and of an increase in the 
volume of international trade can a solution to 
the present crisis be found; 

1) Declares that it is opposed to any attempt 
at establishing economic self-sufficiency, which 
would meet with material difficulties and would 
be in contradiction with the principle of eco- 
nomic solidarity between the nations. 

2) On the other hand, it admits the principle 
of State intervention in the economic field in so 
far as such intervention appears indispensable 
to the general interest. 

3) It considers that, apart from measures of 
retaliation and from the necessities of national 
security in certain branches of production, in- 
creasing safeguarding of industry in agricultural 
countries and especially of agriculture in indus- 
trial countries is incompatible with the principles 
enumerated above unless it is practised to an 
extent which does not hinder the development of 
international commerce. 

4) It recommends that the Governments study 
the conditions under which fresh avenues might 
be opened up to international trade and a har- 
monious equilibrium found between agricultural 
and industrial production, the individual eco- 
nomic necessities of each State being taken into 
account. 

5) It recommends to the Governments that 
they shall, when concluding commercial treaties, 
take into account international arrangements on 
production in the fixation of Customs tariffs and 
import quotas, and above all of the social con- 
ditions of labour in each country and refuse all 
favourable terms for the import of goods pro- 
duced under bad conditions as regards salaries, 
hygiene and hours of work. 

6) Finally, it asks the Governments to ratify 
and apply the international Conventions adopted 
by International Labour Conferences. 


b) Stabilisation of Currencies 
The XXXIst Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
considering: 
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That foreign trade obtains only temporary 
benefits from alterations in the values of cur- 
rencies; 

That experience has proved that foreign trade 
cannot prosper without monetary stability ; 

That the nations have less confidence in an 
unstable currency than in normal currencies— 
particularly when they have repeatedly experienced 
instability ; 

That a return of the principal world currencies 
to stability would, by increasing security in con- 
tract-making, favour a revival of business; 

That such stability must be based on the gold 
standard ; 

That the liberty of each country to fix its cur- 
rency unit as a sovereign State must be combined 
with an international agreement, such an agree- 
ment being highly desirable where exchange ques- 
tions are concerned; 

Considering that if, under present circum- 
stances, such an agreement could not immediately 
be attempted, the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, possessing as it does a thorough knowledge 
of the international economic situation and being 
in constant touch with the Governments, would 
appear to be the obvious body successfully to 
undertake such a delicate task, 

Recommends to the Governments 

That they shall examine the conditions under 
which the Bank for International Settlements 
might be asked to submit to them an interna- 
tional plan for monetary stabilisation which could 
serve as the basis for a lasting agreement be- 
tween the different States. 


IV—EvoLuTION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE SYSTEM 
1—The Legislative Function 


The XXXIst Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
taking as its guide the Statutes of the Union 
and the spirit in which that Union was created, 

Considering that the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union must scrupulously abstain from entering 
into discussions concerning the representative sys- 
tems of the various countries to which its mem- 
bers belong, 

Recalls the Resolution adopted by the Madrid 
Conference in 1933. 

That Resolution reiterated the belief of the 
Union in the representative system which, as the 
Resolution stated, enables Parliaments, as the 
expression of the will of the people, to exercise 
control over the actions of the Executive. It 
referred to the London Resolution (1930), which 
declared that the parliamentary system contrib- 
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utes to the education of the peoples by calling 
upon every citizen to take part in public life 
through universal suffrage and the exercise of the 
essential democratic liberties (freedom of opinion, 
freedom of association, freedom of the press, 
freedom and secrecy of voting). 

Lastly, it insisted upon the necessity of main- 
taining everywhere the exercise of the right of 
criticism or of control. 

The Conference, 

Recognising the utility of ascertaining what are 
the general conceptions which should guide the 
process of adjusting the representative system 
to the needs of the modern State, adopts the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1) A sharp distinction should be drawn be- 
tween the legislative function and the adminis- 
trative function, which is the exclusive task of 
the Government. 

2) Attention should be drawn to the advan- 
tage for the representative system of utilising 
the co-operation, for consultative purposes, of 
special bodies representing the various organised 
professional activities of the nation. Each State 
would itself fix the rules as regards the working 
and duties of those bodies. 

3) Parliamentary work should be rationalised 
and the debates within the assemblies should 
maintain their dignity. 


2.—The Work of Parliamentary Committees 


The XXXIst Conference 

Desires to underline the paramount importance 
of the work done within Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. 

It draws attention to the necessity of co-operat- 
ing with the press, keeping in mind the import- 
ance of supplying the public with reliable in- 
formation as to the extent of parliamentary ac- 
tivity, while at the same time preserving as far 
as possible the confidential nature of debates in 
committee. 


3.—Legislative Documentation 


The XXXIst Conference, 

Considering the political and scientific advan- 
tages of a more precise and more complete knowl- 
edge of the legislative activity of Parliaments, 

Declares itself in favour of an international 
agreement for the rationalisation of the publica- 
tion and exchange of legislative documents, 

And asks all the National Groups of the Union 
to work in favour of the conclusion of the agree- 
ment necessary for the promotion of that work. 
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Notes in Brief 














FOLLOWING PUBLISHED REPORTS of the Seventh 
Congress of the Communist International, held 
in Moscow, a congress in which both Stalin and 
Litvinoff took part, and which avowed the pur- 
pose of fomenting civil war in other countries, 
the United States Government presented, Au- 
gust 25, a strong note of protest to the Soviet 
Government. The note quoted the agreement 
upon which the United States recognition of the 
USSR in 1933 was predicated, and which was 
signed by Litvinoff. On August 27, a reply was 
returned, in which the Soviet Government indi- 
cated an intention to disregard its pledge of non- 
interference given in 1933. Secretary Hull in 
stating the case for the American public, on Au- 
gust 31, said that continued friendly official rela- 
tions between the two countries “will depend 
upon the attitude and action of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment.” 


A JOINT RESOLUTION of the United States Con- 
gress making mandatory the declaration of an 
embargo on the supply of arms, munitions, and 
implements of war to all belligerents in the event 
of hostilities, but limited in its application to the 
period ending on February 29, 1936, was passed 
during the last days of the 74th Congress. 


Tue Executive Committee of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, elected at the Union’s Thirty- 
first Conference, July 26-31, in Brussels is as fol- 
lows: Count Carton de Wiart (Belgium), Presi- 
dent; Hon. Andrew J. Montague (United States 
of America), retiring in 1936; M. Arthur Eng- 
berg (Sweden), retiring in 1937; Dr. Henryk 
Loewenherz (Poland), retiring in 1938, and M. J. 
Estelrich (Spain), retiring in 1939. 


ETHIOPIA REPORTS IN A publication issued by 
the Communications and Transit Organization of 
the League of Nations that her national public 
works, completed since 1929, include four national 
roads, airports, administrative offices, a prison, 
wireless stations, barracks, hospitals, a cathedral, 
and a parliament house. 


EXHIBITS OF JAPANESE art, including collections 
of rare prints, will be shown in various cities of 
the United States this coming winter. The Roe- 
rich Museum in New York City is cooperating 
with the Japanese Prints Association in Japan 
to arrange for the exhibitions. 


Tue Littite EnNTENTE, alliance of Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia and Rumania to maintain 
their frontiers and integrity, completed, in August, 
fifteen years of existence. It now has a unified 
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foreign policy and, according to Dr. Bene3, of 
Czechoslovakia, shows no sign of internal dis- 
harmony. 


Tue Cuinese Ministry of Industries announces 
the immediate beginning, in cooperation with the 
three provinces most concerned, of extensive 
forestation projects on the upper reaches of the 
Yellow River. 


AMERICANS ANXIOUS to keep out of war may 
be heartened by the following news given out 
in mid-August in London. Lloyds, famous for 
taking insurance risk on almost anything, offered 
the following odds against war within a year. 
Italy and Ethiopia, no rate, war inevitable; 
Japan and Russia, 20 to 1; Italy and a major 
power, 15 to 1; France and a major power, 
20 to 1; The United States and a major power, 
100 to 1; Invasion of the United States by any 
power, 500 to 1. 


THERE IS NOW ORGANIZED in Cuba a “Social 
Economic Union,” non-political and quite un- 
official in character, composed of representatives 
of labor and capital, agriculture and industry. 
Its object is to cooperate with the United States 
in carrying out the provisions of the Cuban- 
American trade agreement, to the advantage of 
both countries. This trade agreement has already 
materially increased commerce between Cuba and 
the United States. 


A SHAKESPEARE Musevm is to be created in 
the so-called “House of Juliet” in Verona, Italy. 
A committee has been organized to found the 
museum and also to provide for the periodic 
production of some of Shakespeare’s plays. 


Apropos OF THE “IsoLaATION” of the United 
States, let it be known that the Department of 
State appointed delegates to upward of twenty- 
five international conferences which were to meet 
during July, August and September. Topics con- 
sidered ranged all the way from Dermatology, 
Botany and Family welfare topics, to the Pan 
American Red Cross and the Pan American Scien- 
tific Congress. One congress in Berlin discussed 
Population Problems. 


ORGANIZED WORKERS in Switzerland, unlike their 
fellows in some other lands, are working hard to 
defeat proposed alterations in their country’s 
constitution. The changes would, they believe, 
mean the end of their ancient civil liberties. 


GERMANY NEXT YEAR will have the most power- 
ful short wave broadcasting station in the world. 
It will be a department of the German Broad- 
casting Company, which is owned and controlled 
by the Ministry of Propaganda. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY VOYAGE of the British 
Government of India’s Bill, 1935, was completed 
on July 30, and on August 2 the Royal Assent 
was given to this most important measure, the 
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fruit of eight years’ intensive study of the prob- 
lem of shaping a new constitution for India. This 
measure is considered to be the greatest that a 
British Government has taken in hand within 
this century. The London Times, of August 3, 
expresses the view that, “the Union which seeks 
to preserve, the understanding which it is de- 
signed to promote, may be British responsibility 
now, but they are world causes in the long run.” 


A HOLIDAY was observed on August 27, 
throughout the official centers of Madrid, in honor 
of the tercentenary of the death of Lope de Vega, 
creator of the Spanish drama. 


As Wortp ArrFairs goes to press, September 10, 
it is announced from the Assembly of the League 
of Nations sitting at Geneva that Great Britain 
purposes to cooperate with the other members 
of the League to uphold the Covenant even if it 
means the application of military force under the 
terms of Article XVI. “Pacifists’” who take the 
ground that war never settles any question, curi- 
ously enough, appear mostly to be in sympathy 
with this brand of proposed warfare. 


Book Reviews 








Wittram Lapp; AN EXAMINATION OF AN AMERI- 
CAN PROPOSAL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL EQUITY 
TrisuNAL, by Dr. Georg Schwartzenberger. 
Pp. 78. Constable, London, 1935. Price 4/6. 


One hundred years ago last February William 
Ladd submitted to the Senate of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature his first petition for support of 
the establishment of an International Court. A 
little later, 1840, came his Essay on a Congress 
of Nations in which he advocated a High Court 
entirely separate from the Congress. It is this 
plan, which, interestingly enough, is considered 
here by a distinguished German professor of in- 
ternational law and published by the British New 
Commonwealth Institute. The plan, advocated 
for nearly a century by the American Peace So- 
ciety, is found by the author of this book to be 
quite pertinent to the present community of na- 
tions. He finds that in important particulars the 
League of Nations is in line with Ladd’s out- 
line. The main points of difference are just those 
points most open to difference of opinion today. 

Among other things which Dr. Schwarzenberger 
finds in Ladd’s Court and which he likes is the 
opening it affords for a changing of the status 
quo of nations. 

Ladd’s plan loses nothing in wisdem and sanity 
as one views it through German and English 


eyes. 
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Tue CoLoniaL Periop oF AMERICAN History; 
THE SETTLEMENTS, by Charles M. Andrews. 
Pp. 519 and index. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1934. Price, $4. 


Professor Andrews, ripened scholar in the his- 
torical field, chooses here a fresh point of attack 
for his work on colonial history. The Colonies, 
he says, were essentially, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, an English world in America. Therefore 
England is the spot from which one views, in his 
book, the panorama of events in America. The 
stories are really inseparable. 

Cogent, authentic and definitive, the book is 
delightfully written, appealing to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the understanding. It was the 
recipient of this year’s Pulitzer prize. 


THe CHINESE, THEIR History AND CULTURE, by 
Kenneth Latourette. Pp. 868, map and index. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1934. Price, $5. 


We have seen no other work which gives so 
comprehensive a picture of this great people. 
Politically far from unified, the Chinese have, 
in their long consecutive history and their re- 
markable culture a power quite different from 
that of any other people. Dr. Latourette, 
thorough scholar as he is, and steeped in the lore 
of the Orient, has here written a book so interest- 
ing from every angle, historical, cultural and 
artistic, that it will appeal to persons of various 
tastes. 


TRIPLE ALLIANCE AND TRIPLE ENTENTE, by Ber- 
nadotte E. Schmitt. Pp. 127 and index. Henry 
Holt, N. Y., 1934. Price, $1. 


Neither too elementary nor too technical, this 
little book explains pre-war diplomacy and what 
happened to it in 1914. 


Tue Soviet UNION AND INTERNATIONAL Law, by 
T. A. Taracouzio. Pp. 510 and index. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1935. Price, $7.50. 


In this valuable treatise, undertaken under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Research of Harvard 
and Radcliffe, the Soviet Union’s application of 
international law to its own usage is studied topi- 
cally. The reader is charged, however, to bear 
in mind that the Bolshevist régime looks upon 
such law as only a temporary expedient to fur- 
ther the cause of the proletariat in all countries. 
Hence many apparent inconsistencies in Soviet 
practice. 


Wortp FrienpsHip, by Gertrude E. N. King. 
Pp. 70 and index. Chapman and Grimes, Bos- 
ton, 1935. Price, $1. 


A selected list of material and sources for the 
use of teachers who wish to inculcate world 
friendship. Like most such lists, discrimination 
on the part of the teacher is needed in its use. 
Addresses of publications would have helped. 
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PoLicies AND OPINIONS AT Paris, 1919, by G. 
Bernard Noble. Pp. 439 and index. Macmil- 
lan, N. Y., 1935. Price, $3.50. 


Mr. Noble, reporter of French public opinion 
to the American Peace Commission, looks back 
upon that Paris peace conference and interprets 
it afresh. Its blunders and short-comings he at- 
tributes to the elements in the world background 
at that time little understood by even the most 
intelligent. The democratic principle, for in- 
stance, is now seen to have been farcical when ap- 
plied to peoples who for years had been kept 
aloof from facts through propaganda, and who, 
therefore, had no basis for intelligent opinion. 
The cross currents of the times are admirably 
traced here. 


Tue Case oF MANncHouKuo, by George Bronson 
Rea. Pp. 400 and index. Appleton-Century, 
N. Y., 1935. Price, $3.50. 


Editor of the Far Eastern Review and long a 
resident of the Orient, Mr. Rea speaks in no un- 
certain tones in behalf of Manchoukuo and Japan. 
China, he says, is not a republic in the western 
sense. China is a race among whom carnage and 
anarchy rage. In Manchoukuo one group has 
broken away and organized for order. Vigorous 
though it is, the book is sincere and should lead 
to more sympathetic understanding of both China 
and Japan. 


CoMPLETE Works OF JOHN M. SYNGE. 
Random House, N. Y., 1935. 


Pp. 625. 
Price, $3.50. 


Those who enjoyed “The Playboy of the West- 
ern World,” “Riders to the Sea” and other of 
Synge’s plays will find them here complete. 
Added to them are travel essays of those more 
remote parts of Ireland where Gaelic is still 
spoken, and some specially delightful transla- 
tions of Petrarch’s sonnets where the rhythm and 
lilt of Irish phraseology adds unexpected charm. 


PEACE AND THE PLAIN MAN, by Norman Angell. 
Pp. 221. Harper, N. Y., 1935. Price, $2.50. 


Much in line with “The Great Illusion” and 
other of Mr. Angell’s works, but illustrating 
points with new material, this book continues the 
business of arguing in plain terms with the ordi- 
nary man. In our opinion the author’s views 
on international force are all awry. 
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Parapox in Hawau, by David Livingston Craw- 
ford. Pp. 259. Stratford Co., Boston, 1933; 
price, $2. 


The author of this book, President of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, regards these islands at the 
cross-roads of the Pacific as a sort of laboratory 
where questions which also vex other parts of the 
world may well be worked out. Through inter- 
esting chapters dealing with pineapples, sugar and 
other products of Hawaii he proceeds to the topic 
of education in the islands. And here we reach 
the paradox. High schools and colleges having 
done their best to prepare youth for careers of all 
sorts, it is discovered that there are not jobs 
enough to give them work, after all. This dilemma, 
not confined of course to Hawaii, leads Dr. Craw- 
ford to make some enlightening suggestions con- 
cerning certain modifications which might be in- 
troduced into both industry and education, so 
that one might help the other. It is a book worth 
reading by educators and, too, by all who follow 
the industrial and economic trends of the day. 


GerMANY UNpvER HITLER. By Mildred S. Wert- 
heimer. World Peace Foundation, N. Y., 1935. 
48 pp. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 


A brief, brilliant analysis of the rise of Hitler’s 
Reich ard the present German state of mind, which 
seems about to accept State Capitalism in place of 
any form of socialism. 


WHEN THE WorLD WENT Map. By Daniel E. 
Morgan. Christopher Publishing House, Bos- 
ton, 1931. 163 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


Another picture of war in the raw, sharply nar- 
rated as from a diary, but with an unusual sense 
for the telling word. 


INTERNATIONALISM AND DISARMAMENT. By Mary 
E. Woolley. Macmillan, N. Y., 1935. 36 pp. and 
index. Price, $1. 


The President of Mount Holyoke College, and 
one of the American delegates to the disarmament 
conference, gives here an informal account of the 
work for disarmament, especially emphasizing the 
disarmament of the mind. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF NICHOLAS Murray BUTLER, A 
Cueck List. Milton Halsey Thomas, compiler. 
Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1934. 391 
pp. and index. Price, $5. 


This bulky volume is a chronologically arranged 
list of addresses, essays, and articles emanating 
from the prolific mind of President Butler, since 
1872. 








